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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 


TUESDAY, 24th JANUARY, 1961 

Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. ( President ) 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 


Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council and Middlesex 
County Council. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 

Mr. E. R. 'FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 


Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. A. W. PALMER, represented the Folkestone and East 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 


Written Statement put in by the Administration of the 
County of Kent 

The County of Kent contend as follows: — 

The County Council has lodged a formal objection to 
the application, and desires to emphasise the view that 
the alterations proposed by the Commission would place 
an undue burden upon members of the Kent travelling 
public, particularly those who are compelled to make 
frequent use of road and rail transport. 

The County Council is supported in its objection by 
various county district councils comprising both coastal 
authorities and authorities in close priximity to the Metro- 
politan area. As the Tribunal is aware, many persons 
resident in Kent have their employment in London, and 
it is submitted that further increases in transport charges 
will add to the economic difficulties now experienced. 

The situation can be illustrated by reference to the 
circumstances at Gravesend, it being submitted that: — 

1 . The existing fares, both as regards buses and trains, 
are considered already to be as high as the travelling 
public in Gravesend can conveniently afford to pay. 

2. Gravesend is situate some twenty-five miles from 
London and quite a considerable section of the 
working population travel to London five or six days 
a week to their places of work. Railway fares 
already constitute an important factor in the weekly 
budget of these people and any further increases at 
this time would constitute a serious hardship and 
financial strain on them. 

3. Apart from the proportion of the working popula- 
tion who travel daily to London a further substantial 
proportion travel to points in between Gravesend 
and London by train or by bus to their places of 
work in the industrial areas between Gravesend and 
London on Thames-side. In Gravesend itself there 
is only a small amount of industry and it is there- 
fore necessary for the majority of those living in 
Gravesend to travel each day some distance to their 
work by train or bus. These distances are some- 
times very considerable and if the existing bus and 
train fares are increased this again will constitute a 
serious financial strain upon those concerned. 

4. By reason of the topographical situation of Graves- 
end, bounded as it is by the River Thames on the 
North, the principal residential districts and all the 


post-war housing estates have developed in the 
southern and eastern areas of the Borough, some 
considerable distance from the Town centre and 
from the business and industrial area, and the bus 
fares to places of work in Gravesend itself are 
already a substantial item in the weekly budget. Any 
further increases, it is considered, would be most 
undesirable. 

5. Generally it is felt that further increases in bus and 
train fares can only operate as a contributing factor 
in claims for further wage and salary increases with 
the consequent effect of tending to increase the cost 
of living and the likelihood of further inflation. 

It is felt that additional revenue from higher charges 
may well be offset by a reduction in the number of 
passengers carried and that further consideration should 
be given to the alternative approach of providing incen- 
tives for the greater use of public transport, which would 
benefit the operators and relieve congestion on the roads. 

I am to ask that the County Council’s views be brought 
to the notice of the Transport Tribunal. 

(Signed) G. T. HECKELS 
Clerk of the County Council 

Written Statement put in by the County of Dorset 
The County of Dorset contend as follows : — 

In 1954, when bus companies in this region were apply- 
ing for fare increases, the Dorset County Council and 
other Education Authorities in the region made repre- 
sentations to the Licensing Authority that the companies 
should adopt a scholars limited travel ticket for a five-day 
or a six-day week. The Licensing Authority decided that 
the increased fares then being proposed would place an 
unduly heavy burden upon Education Authorities, and 
conceded the scholars limited travel ticket system. 

The Tribunal are asked to consider the adoption by the 
British Transport Commission of a similar scholars 
limited travel ticket for the railway. The Dorset County 
Council wish to point out that the Commission actually 
lost custom following the last increase in fares, because it 
proved more economical for the Dorset Education Auth- 
ority to engage hire-contract buses for school children and 
students rather than continue to use the railway. From 
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one train alone 130 children were withdrawn, and this 
must have meant an appreciable loss of revenue to the 
Commission. 

If the present application is successful, the Dorset 
Education Authority will undoubtedly extend their use 
either of hired buses, or of their own buses, unless the 
Impact of heavier fares can be mitigated by the institution 
of the scholars limited travel ticket system. 

(Signed) A. C. TEMPLEMAN 

Acting Clerk of the County Council 


Written Statement put in by the Hertfordshire County 
Council 

The Hertfordshire County Council contend as follows: — 
I am instructed, on behalf of the County Council, to 
inform you that the County Council does not intend to be 
represented at the Public Inquiry commencing on the 24th 
January. I am, however, to ask that the County Council’s 
formal Objection against the further increases in fares 
proposed in the Transport Commission’s application 
should be taken into consideration by the Tribunal when 
dealing with the application. It is the view of the County 
Council that this latest increase coming so soon after 
earlier increases is extremely harmful to the interests of 
the travelling public and in particular those whose daily 
work causes them to travel each day to and from London 
whilst residing in Hertfordshire. 

(Signed) NEVILLE MOON 

Clerk of the County Council 


Written Statement put in by the Borough of Chatham 
The Chatham Borough Council contend as follows: — 

1 . If the maximum charges for season tickets are 
implemented or substantial increases are made in the 
present charges, undue hardship will be caused to 
those members of the public Who regularly purchase 
season tickets. Each increase in public transport 
fares causes difficulties to those who, by reason of 
their employment, are more or less forced to use 
public transport each day, and each increase places 
a burden upon others who perhaps use public trans- 
port less frequently, but none the less find public 
transport fares at a 'high level. 

2. The heavy increases in season tickets rates would 
most seriously affect those Who travel each day to 
their employment outside Chatham. For example, 
under the scheme now proposed, a season ticket for 
a 30 mile journey would cost up to 11s. 6d. a week 
more than the rates which were approved in July, 
1959, and up to 7s. 6d. a week more than the rates 
temporarily accepted in April, 1960. 

3. A very large number of Chatham residents travel an 
appreciable distance to work at places outside the 
town, and they travel by rail to get there. Apart 
from the Naval Dockyard, there is very little 
industry within the Borough of Chatham, and any 
increase in rail fares means not only that the resi- 
dents of the Borough who use the railways to travel 
to work will have to find the additional cost from 
their incomes, but also that they would have very 
great difficulty in avoiding paying the increased 
fares by obtaining employment within the town. 

4. It appears to the Borough Council that any further 
increases in railway fares can only lead to further 
demands in increased incomes, particularly from 
those who are forced to travel some distance to their 
place of employment. 

5. The current charges scheme was only approved in 
July, 1959, and the suggested amendments represent 
in the Borough Council’s view an unreasonably high 
increase, having regard to the lapse of time since 
the current scheme was approved. 

6. The Borough Council feels that “ consumer resist- 
ance ” is created at every increase in public transport 
fares, and as the fares increase, more and more 
people obtain and use personal means of transport. 


This, in the Borough Council’s view, has the effect 
of reducing the increased revenue that may be 
expected from any increase in fares and adds to the 
number of vehicles using the highways and parking 
places. 

(Signed) R. NEWNES 

Town Clerk 

(Mr. Fay ) : May it please you. Sir ; in this Inquiry I 
appear for the British Transport Commission with my 
learned friend Mr. Crawford and I take it that the 
representations by the Objectors will be obtained by the 
Tribunal by circulation of the note in the usual way. 

There are before the Tribunal to-day two separate 
Applications by the Commission, both under Section 79 
of the Transport Act, 1947, and both for the alteration 
of the existing Passenger Charges Scheme of 1959. Both 
those Applications, of course, follow upon Orders which 
this Tribunal made under the emergency procedure laid 
down in Section 23 of the Transport Act of 1953. 

We are concerned here, Sir, with both Applications, but 
in substance I think it is generally agreed that the Applica- 
tion to which attention must be directed, and to which 
my evidence is certainly directed, is the second one. 

Nevertheless, Sir, it is appreciated that the Tribunal and 
the Objectors will want to know what has happened in 
the working out of the two Orders under Section 23, and 
I propose to deal in evidence with what has happened in 
such a way as to show the effect of each of those Orders 
separately, so far as one can disentangle them from the 
results. 

We are in effect dealing with three different stages of 
Applications for, or Orders for, fare increase and in order 
that we might not get confused — and I think it can be 
dealt with fairly simply if one bears in mind that there 
are three stages — I propose to refer to them as: Stage 1, 
Stage 2 and Stage 3. 

Stage 1 is the increases which were made under the 
Tribunal’s Order of last April ; the Order was made on 
the 14th April and London Transport increased fares 
pursuant to that Order on the 8th May. Certain other 
fares were increased in the following month of June. That 
dealt with two ordinary fares of London Transport, the 
fares for and 2 miles; it dealt with early morning 
fares which were increased, and it dealt with season tickets 
throughout the country, all of which were increased except 
in the lowest mileage. That was the first Application and 
the first increase, and I shall come to the details of it 
later on, but that is what I propose to call Stage 1, which 
in effect is the increases of last May, so far as London 
is concerned, bracketing June with May. 

There was then a second Application under Section 23, 
which was followed by the Tribunal’s Order of the 21st 
November last, and the increases which the Tribunal then 
authorised were put into effect on the 15th of this month 
— the 15th January, 1961 — together with certain other 
increases within the Commission’s existing fares which had 
not up to then been fully used. 

What that was concerned with was the ordinary fares 
at 3 miles and up to 15 miles, which were increased by 
Id. as a result of that Order. Over 11 miles the fares 
had not up to then been at the maximum authorised by 
this Court in 1959, and that headroom was also taken up 
on that Application. Early morning fares as obligatory 
fares ceased on the 1st January of this year in accordance 
with the Tribunal’s Order, but as a concessionary fare they 
have been continued In London, and a part of Stage 2 — 
that is, the stage effective on the 15th of this month — • 
was an increase in the early morning fares actually 
charged. 

(President): Is that both by London Transport and by 
British 'Railways, Mr. 'Fay ? 

(Mr. Fay): British Railways in the London area, yes, 
Sir. 

The other constituent of Stage 2 was an increase in the 
London area only of season ticket rates by approximately 
5 per cent. That takes care of the two temporary and 
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emergency Orders made by the Tribunal and already put 
into effect. That is Stage 2. 

Stage 3 arises because in the second of the two Appli- 
cations under Section 79, which is now before the Court, 
the maxima asked for are in certain respects higher than 
the maxima ordered by the Tribunal at Stage 2 ; in other 
words, the Application seeks to embrace Stage 1 and Stage 
2, and to go further, and that further increase in charging 
power is what I call Stage 3. It calls for a further Id. 
on ordinary fares in the London area to 3 miles and over, 
and an increase in season tickets of about 5 per cent, in 
London — that is another 5 per cent, in addition to the 
5 per cent, at Stage 2 — and also an increase in season 
ticket rates outside London, that being not comparable 
with the London increase, but being asked for for head- 
room purposes, a phrase which we heard frequently on the 
last occasion when the Tribunal discussed these matters. 

Those are the three stages of fare increase and author- 
isation of increased maxima with which we are concerned, 
Sir, and as I say I propose to refer to them under the 
nomenclature in order to avoid confusion, and I hope you 
will find when you see the documents that the three stages 
have been kept separate so that the Court and the 
■Objectors can disentangle the one from the other and see 
what has happened and what is expected to happen. 

Upon these two Applications I shall ask you at the 
end of the day to make such formal Order as you think 
fit on the first one. As I understand the wording of 
Section 23 of the 1953 Act, it is necessary that there 
should be some Order, because the Order has to provide 
among other things for the cessation of the operation 
of the Temporary Order. But the substantive Order is the 
second of the two Section 79 Applications, the one that 
includes Stage 3 and embraces the other — the greater 
includes the less — and it is to the Application that the 
evidence of need will be directed. 

This case, like past cases before this Tribunal, is for 
a new Passenger Charges Scheme, or alterations to an 
existing Passenger Charges Scheme ; it falls into three 
parts, like ancient Gaul. First there is by far and away, 
as is usual, the most important part, namely that which 
concerns London Transport, the self-contained organisa- 
tion, the finances of which can be examined in detail. 
The second part refers to the London Lines of British 
Railways — that is to say, the journeys within points in 
the London area upon lines operated by British Railways 
— and different considerations apply to that part of the 
case. Thirdly, there is the case of British Railways outside 
the London area, including journeys from London to 
points outside the area, and that again is governed by 
different considerations. 

I propose. Sir, to deal with those three factors into 
which the case is divided in reverse order, and may I 
start with the position outside London, bearing in mind 
that that includes journeys from London to outside the 
area. 

This Application, so far as it concerns British Railways 
fares outside London concerns season tickets only. Some 
of the Objectors mention the case of early morning fares. 
Well, Sir, they were abolished because the Tribunal said 
in its last decision that they were no longer to be 
obligatory on and after the 1st January of this year, and 
they were abolished upon that date, so that outside London 
there are in fact now no early morning fares on British 
Railways — the term has disappeared. That is not to say 
that people who travel in the early mornings on journeys 
which involve a return on the same day do not get con- 
cessions ; they do indeed, as you will hear because, Sir, 
the early morning fares, which are the continuation of 
the old workman’s fares of the 19th Century, had, by last 
year at all events, become in many cases quite ineffective 
outside London for the simple reason that the cheap day 
return tickets which were in operation were often 
cheaper than the early morning fare, and it followed 
naturally that the early morning traveller would take a 
cheap day ticket and not an early morning ticket. The 
fares, so far as there was a scale, were put up at Stage 1 
because during last year, 1960, there was still an obliga- 
tion to issue early morning tickets ; but, as I say, as from 
the 1st January last that has not been an obligatory fare 
to be charged. It has been abolished, and I do not propose 
to deal with it outside London any further ; if anyone 


wishes to come and ask for its reimposition, I shall listen 
to what he has to say. 

The substantive matter outside London with which this 
Application is concerned is season tickets. Until the 
Order of the 14th April they were at the scale which had 
been laid down by the Tribunal back in 1959, and they 
were increased under the Order which this Court made at 
Stage 1. There was no increase outside London at Stage 
2, but it is now asked that they be increased. When I say 
“ they ”, I mean the maximum fares — not the actual fares, 
let me hasten to add, because all this Court is concerned 
with is the ceiling within which the British Railways 
administration may operate, and what we are asking is 
that the ceiling should be used not with the idea of any 
immediate or universal increase of those fares, but in 
order to give headroom, and bearing in mind the fact that 
at present the fares are up to the ceiling — that there is no 
headroom at the moment except in some cases ; generally 
speaking there is no headroom — and it is desired that there 
should be. 

Why do the Authorities of British Railways wish to 
have a headroom on season ticket fares ? The reason, of 
course, lies in the finances of British Railways and their 
financial position, which is only too well known. In 1959 
in their published figures it is seen that British Railways 
showed a deficit of £84m. ; that was a working deficit of 
£42m,, to which must be added the contribution of £42m. 
to Central Charges. That was their deficit in 1959. In 
1960 it is anticipated that the figures will show an increase 
in the deficit, and as a clue to that I can inform the Court 
that in the Supplementary Estimates submitted to Parlia- 
ment last year in respect of 1960 the deficit was estimated 
to have increased by £16m. 

Against the background of this working deficit every 
day on British Railways, it is essential to collect every 
penny that can properly be collected. Of course, Sir, if 
it were the case that the deficit were entirely due to the 
freight haulage operations of British Railways, and if it 
were the case that the passenger services were making a 
handsome profit, the case might be different ; but in fact, 
as you will hear in the evidence, the passenger train ser- 
vices are not making a profit they are in fact contributing 
to the deficit. 

You are aware, of course, from what has been said on 
many occasions, of the difficulties of assessing the cost of 
running a passenger service on a railway which also runs 
freight services, the difficulty lying in how we should 
apportion those costs which are common to both, namely 
the costs which we have called in the past the indirect 
expenses. It is easy enough to pick out what are the direct 
expenses of running passenger trains — fuelling the loco- 
motives concerned, paying the staff concerned with pas- 
sengers and so on — and those costs are in fact being met 
by the passenger services ; but as regards the indirect 
costs, which total now £125m. for British Railways, the 
passenger services 

( President ) : That is including the London area? 

(Mr. Fay ) : Yes, Sir ; I am dealing with British Railways 
as a whole in those figures. 

To those indirect expenses of £125m., the passenger ser- 
vices in 1958 are estimated to have contributed only £20m. ; 
in 1959 it was somewhere between £25m. and £30m., and 
you will hear that in 1960 the position is unchanged and 
that the estimate is between £25m. and £30m. 

Supposing it is in fact £30m., is that a sufficient contri- 
bution to the indirect costs? On any basis on which one 
can split the costs between passenger and freight, it is 
quite insufficient ; it is, of course, less than a quarter, and 
it involves no contribution to the Central Charges of 
£42m. You will hear from Mr. Winchester, the veteran 
of these Inquiries who will be giving evidence again on 
this occasion, that it is regarded as a totally insufficient 
contribution, however one attempts to divide the costs 
between the two services, passenger and freight. So pas- 
senger services can clearly be said not to be paying their 
way, and it is essential that the revenue from them should 
be increased. 

There is headroom on the ordinary fares ; the maximum 
that this Court granted to British Railways in 1959 was 
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3d. a mile second-class. The fares were then 2d. a mile ; 
they are now by and large 2yd. a mile, but there is still 
a halfpenny left as a reserve shot in the locker, so to 
speak — something to enable the managers of the Railway 
Regions to obtain greater revenue from the source if it 
is thought practicable in any given case ; but there is no 
margin whatever for obtaining any increased charge from 
season-ticket holders, and they — and I shall not say this 
more than once on this occasion during my opening — are 
the people whose journeys are expensive, because they 
travel in the peak hours at a time when the provision of 
the extra services for their benefit is costly and expensive, 
involving as it does the provision of extra staff and plant 
which is utilized only for the short duration of those peak 
hours, and so far as the plant is concerned, is idle during 
the rest of the day. 

What considerations ought to govern the fixing of 
ceilings for season-ticket charges outside the London area ? 
At the shorter ranges the practical protection of the season- 
ticket holder is the fact of road competition — I am dealing 
with outside London, of course. What in fact and in 
practice happens is this, that whatever the ceiling, the 
fares by competing omnibus services govern cheap day 
fares which are issued by British Railways, and those cheap 
day fares govern the amount which can be obtained from 
the public, whether they travel one day or six days in 
the week, or 22 or 26 days in a month. The effective 
protection of the public up to a certain mileage, at which 
I suppose it starts to tail off, is competition, and at the 
longer ranges I suppose it is fair to say that road com- 
petition lessens. I do not know whether people do 
habitually travel by bus or coach, for example, 50 miles 
a day ; it does not sound very attractive and I dare say 
there is less effective competition from road (although, of 
course, many people do drive their own cars that distance 
every day) as the distance of the season-ticket traveller 
increases ; but as the effective protection by competition 
decreases, so the competition given by the scale increases. 
The scale is tapered, and the longer you go the lower is 
the rate per mile and the greater the bargain in the travel 
you are buying, and it is my submission that the proposed 
scale, tapered as it is, provides ample protection for the 
longer range season-ticket holders. The shorter range 
season-ticket holders do not need protection ; they have 
it from road competition. 

The effect in practice of road competition on short range 
fares and season-ticket rates can perhaps be vividly 
illustrated by an example which I take from the district 
from which an objection has come to this Application in 
respect of season tickets outside London ; that is the 
Borough of Sutton Coldfield. Sutton Coldfield lodged 
objections to both these Applications, and looking at their 
objection to the second one. Objection No. 3 lodged with 
the Court on the 2nd January of this year, one sees what 
they say ; I am looking at paragraph 3. They say : “ The 
Borough of Sutton Coldfield is situated in an area in which 
passenger transport is wholly competitive and an increase 
in rates for early morning return fares and season tickets 
as proposed in the Application, above the fares charged 
by competing omnibus companies will have the effect of 
making travellers resort to the omnibus services as 
opposed to the rail services.” Well, Sir, I do not know 
that I need dissent from a word of that ; they speak of 
an increase in the rates for season tickets rather on the 
assumption that the ceiling will be implemented, and of 
course if the ceiling is implemented ; if the rate is put up 
above omnibus charges and if there is no alternative rail 
fare, that result would follow. I will explain the fallacy 
of it in a moment. 

Then they say : “ If the Application is confirmed, it 
appears to the Council that in this area the use of early 
morning return fares and season tickets will practically be 
eliminated.” 

Then, paragraph 4 : “ The Council appreciate that the 
present rates charged for early morning returns and season 
tickets are below the maximum permitted by the Transport 
Tribunal, and as such are well patronized within this 
Borough ” — I will give you the facts about that in a 
minute, Sir — “ but it is considered that if these services 
are to continue to be a source of revenue to the Transport 
Commission, then the rates must be maintained at the 
present level and not increased. The general increase of 
20 per cent, is excessive on journeys up to 20 miles, but 
the charges made for the longer distances are still 


relatively cheap when compared against the present 
standard charge of 2^d. per mile. It is, therefore, felt 
that too great a share of the increased costs is to be 
borne by shorter-distance travellers.” They are saying, 
as I understand it : “ Above 20 miles your season-ticket 
scales are reasonable and do afford the protection which 
we want, but they do not protect the lower.” 

Let me tell you before I comment what the facts are : 
Sutton Coldfield is eight miles from Birmingham, and 
the principal traffic, of course, is from Sutton Coldfield 
into Birmingham, commuter traffic. Until the 31st 
December last there was an early morning ticket into 
Birmingham that cost 2s. 9d. There was also a cheap 
day ticket available throughout the day with no time 
limitation, and that cost 2s. Od. So, of course, nobody 
bought any early morning tickets, they had already dis- 
appeared in practice although not in law, and that is the 
position today. The cheap day ticket is 2s. Od. The bus 
fare return from Sutton Coldfield to Birmingham is 2s. Id. 
So you see why the cheap ticket is 2s. Od., the bus fare 
controlling the cheap day ticket. The maximum which 
could be charged for the weekly season is 19s. 3d., the 
actual, which is sub-standard, below the maximum, is 
14s. Od. There is in addition a cheap five-day ticket avail- 
able for a return journey on each of five days, which is, 
of course, a useful alternative to the weekly season-ticket 
holder, which costs 9s. 2d., or Is. lOd. a day. So the 
five-day week season-ticket holder can, in fact, travel for 
9s. 2d. or Is. lOd. a day. Those are, of course, con- 
cessionary fares, and they will illustrate the fact that in 
the Provinces, where there is, in effect, control of railway 
fares by road competition, no other effective control is 
necessary, and that is, in effect, protection (if protection 
is needed) to the public. 

Sutton Coldfield said that they thought that season 
tickets would cease to be well patronized. There are 53 
season tickets only between Sutton Coldfield and Bir- 
mingham, according to my instructions. I do not know 
how many of those are weekly, how many monthly, how 
many quarterly ; but it would not pay anyone to take 
any season ticket unless he were travelling more than five 
days a week, or unless he were coming home to lunch, 
as he might well do. If so, then those tickets are available 
and do represent a saving. But there is no problem, in 
my submission, to the public or the Corporation of Sutton 
Coldfield arising out of this Application. They are the 
short-distance people. They are amply protected whether 
there is any maximum or whether there is not. 

( President ) : What is the distance ? 

Mr. Fay : Eight miles, Sir, to Birmingham. 

What about the longer-distance people ? We have 
among the Exhibits two Exhibits which show the discounts 
which are given progressively to season-ticket holders. 
The folder of Exhibits has been circulated to the 
Objectors, and I trust it is before the Tribunal. I want 
to look at Exhibits A.D.l and A.D.2. I think your bundle 
starts with the A.E. Exhibits, and at the end of A.E. 
Exhibits you will find the A.D. Exhibits. They relate to 
evidence which will be given by Mr. Dickson on behalf 
of British Railways. 

A.D.l is a table designed to show what has happened 
to season tickets since the date when they were first fixed 
by a scheme applicable throughout the country, the 1952 
Charges Scheme, which I dare say you will remember. 
That was an exhaustive and exhausting Inquiry which 
settled the outline of the Schemes for years. 

President : I can remember them more clearly by the 
place in which they were held. Where was this held ? 

[Mr. Fay ) : This was held at Church House, Sir. 

What has been done here in this table is to take the 
scale which was operative in 1952 as a base, and at 
different mileages see what increases had been put on in 
percentages thereafter. Taking each of the fares at 10-mile 
intervals from 10 miles to 70 miles as 100, it is seen 
that by subsequent increases up to the last column but 
one, which is today’s fares — the last column being the pro- 
posed stage 3 headroom increases — the fares at different 
mileages have gone up by less in the longer ranges than 
in the shorter. You will see, Sir, that at present if you 
travel 70 miles the index has risen from 100 to 143, in 
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other words the fares have increased by 43 per cent., 
whereas if you travel 10 miles they have increased by 
53 per cent. That has been the progression, an endeavour 
to increase the fares by reducing the taper for distance 
a little, but reducing the discount at shorter mileages more. 
That has been the policy which you can see here 
systematically developed throughout the period from 1952 
to today. What is proposed today is a headroom at 70 
miles of 72 per cent, above 1952, and at 10 miles of 83 
per cent., which rises to 87 per cent, at 30 miles. That 
is the proposal. 

That must be viewed against the background of the 
discounts compared with the ordinary fare taken as the 
standard, and a similar percentage calculation on ordinary 
fares is shown at the bottom of this table. The columns 
are parallel, as you see. Taking the ordinary fare obtain- 
ing in 1952 as 100, the present ordinary fare is 143, that 
is, it is increased by 43 per cent., and the headroom at 
present available takes one up to 171. The fare which 
is taken as the 100 base, May, 1952, was then l-f-d. a mile ; 
the 1957 114 is 2d.; November, 1959, 2^d.; June, 1960, 
2-j-d., and the last column is the 3d. fare which is the 
maximum. 

If one relates those to the season-ticket charges above, 
it is seen that in the longer ranges the season tickets have 
borne a pretty close analogy to the ordinary tickets ; the 
discount has been the same, it has been pretty constant 
throughout, and, indeed, at 70 miles it is within 1 per 
cent, of the headroom on the ordinary tickets. The dis- 
count has been reduced at the shorter ranges because it 
was thought — and it has been explained to this Tribunal 
many times — that the bargain was excessive at the shorter 
ranges, and, of course, there is less necessity for pro- 
tection at those shorter ranges. That is a table designed 
to put the history of season tickets since the inception of 
these Schemes into proper perspective. 

The next Exhibit, A.D.2, is a graph in a form which 
has often been presented in these cases, showing the dis- 
counts which a traveller gets by buying a season ticket, 
how much he saves as compared with buying an ordinary 
ticket. You will see this is a graph showing the discounts 
under the proposed headroom scale, the increased one at 
stage 3. Under that scale and comparing it, as one should, 
with the 3d. maximum — because the headroom scale is 
intended to relate to the 3d. maximum — one sees that a 
traveller, for example, who takes a monthly season ticket 
for 20 miles gets a discount, if he travels a five-day week, 
of something like 40 per cent ; if he travels a sixday week 
(that is the broken line) he gets something like 51 per 
cent., that is the 20-mile traveller ; the 30-mile traveller 
gets a 50 per cent, reduction in his cost of travel if he is 
a five-day week traveller, and it looks like about 58 per 
cent, if he is a six-day traveller ; and when you get up to 
50 miles, then the five-day-a-week traveller gets as much 
as 60 per cent. That is a very remarkable discount, and 
in any other line of country than railway season tickets it 
would be thought to be a very generous one, I should 
submit ; but I suppose because discounts of this order has 
been given for so long, people who take season tickets 
appear to forget the amount of saving that those tickets 
in fact confer upon them. I sometimes wonder whether 
the longer-distance season-ticket holders realize just what 
a vast amount of travel they are buying when they take 
their season tickets. One of the Objectors represented 
this morning is Brighton Corporation, and we are glad 
to see my learned friend Mr. Noakes here representing 
them. They, 1 take it, are objecting to the increase in 
the maximum for season tickets. Brighton is 51 miles 
from Victoria, and the monthly season ticket from Vic- 
toria to Brighton, or Brighton to Victoria, today costs 
£9 4s. Od. The headroom proposed provides a maximum 
of £11 Is. 0d., and that is what is objected to. 

I do not know if Mr. Noakes is a season-ticket holder 
from Brighton to London, but if he is and if he travels 
a five-day week, as I suppose most Brighton season-ticket 
holders do, he travels no less than 2,244 miles a month ; 
that is 51 miles each way, 102 miles a day, multiplied by 
the 22 days which the five-day-week traveller travels in the 
average calendar month. That is a great distance, and 
it is a very cheap rate, £9 4s. Od. for 2,244 miles, and, as 
I say, I wonder if my learned friend, or those he 
represents, realize just what a vast distance it is. If that 
amount were invested in an ordinary British Railway's 
return ticket to a point somewhere in Great Britain, it 
would take him to Aberdeen and back. 
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( President ) : I do not understand this. If what were 
invested ? 

(Mr. Fay): The amount which is spent on a monthly 
season ticket between Brighton and Victoria. 

(President): You mean the £11 Is. 0d.? 

(Mr. Fay): No, the £9 4s. Od. You would get to 
Aberdeen and back ; in fact, it would cost you 2s. Od. 
more, because Aberdeen is £9 6s. Od. return. So it would 
cost you 2s. Od. more, but you would have travelled less 
than half the distance, because the distance to Aberdeen 
and back from King’s Cross is 1,047 miles. That is one 
way of looking at it. 

If my learned friend, instead of taking the Brighton 
train from Victoria went to another platform and took 
the Continental Boat Train which connects with the 
Simplon and Orient Express, he would not have consumed 
his monthly mileage between Victoria and Brighton when 
that express got to Instanbul ; in fact, he would have to 
cross the Bosphorus and get well into Asia Minor before 
he use up his 2,244 miles. I have looked this up. The 
distance from Victoria by rail to Istanbul, including the 
Dover crossing, is 2,178^ miles. 

(President) : I thought they had altered the route lately? 
Is that the Orient Express mileage, or is that the current 
mileage ? 

(Mr. Fay): This is not a current time-table. It may be 
less ; you may get further into Asia Minor now. 

(President): I know there has been an alteration. 

(Mr. Fay): It is the distance by the Simplon Orient 
Express. 

I mention these facts because it may help to bring 
home to some of the people who complain about paying 
as much as £9 4s. 0d., or £11 Is. 0d., for a season ticket 
for a month to Brighton what a vast amount of travelling 
they are getting. I may add, to complete the story, that 
the second-class traveller to Istanbul today would pay 
£21 7s. Od. 

So that, again, shows the remarkable bargain that the 
season tickets represent ; the remarkable discount com- 
pared with the cost of railway travel by and large which 
they get, and the remarkable protection which these 
maximum scales afford them. In my submission, they are 
getting a bargain which is barely justifiable at the head- 
room rate, in view of the present state of British Railways 
finances. At the end of this case I shall submit that there 
is every justification for giving British Railways the 
authority to charge that little amount more which is 
represented by the difference between £9 4s. Od. and 
£11 Is. Od. Of course, when you add it up to a month 
or a quarter a little becomes a lot, because it represents 
so many journeys, and I suppose it is because many 
muckles make a mickle that the objection increases so 
heavily to these season-ticket charges ; but they represent, 
either at today’s charge or at the proposed charge, a 
very remarkable bargain in travel, in my submission. 

That is all I desire to say about British Railways out- 
side London, and I now come to the London Lines of 
British Railways and indicate how I put the case in 
relation to them. Again it is as before. The Application 
envisages the continuation of the principle of assimilation ; 
that is to say, that the fares for the like distance should 
be the same whether you travel by London Transport or 
by British Railways, except in the case of the ordinary 
single fare where it is impossible to work, but with the 
device of the day-return fare of British Railways at twice 
the London Transport single rate. Once again, Sir, we 
seek to trace the reasonableness of applying assimilation 
by assuming it to be applied and then seeing what the 
result is and whether the result is in any way out of the 
ordinary, or excessive, or insufficient. 

The result in this case, as you will hear in evidence, will 
be as follows : The forecast which you will be given of 
the gross receipts of the London Lines of British Railways 
will be at the 1959 level of charges for a future year, 
because I had to go back to the 1959 level in order to 
disentangle the effects of Stage 1 , Stage 2 and Stage 3, and 
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so I start with the 1959 level of charges but with the level 
of traffic anticipated for the future year, and the forecast 
is that the gross receipts earned will be £30. 8m. The 
expenses of London Lines are, as you know, difficult to 
calculate, and what we have done this time is to start 
from last time’s figure. The figures of the expenses were 
given last time in Exhibit W.W.ll, Which appeared at page 
21, and those expenses then were £29 .4m. The increase 
in wages and price since then has amounted to £2.6m., 
producing a total expenses forecast for a future year of 
£32m. This represents a working deficit of £1.2m. 

The yields of the increases which are proposed are as 
follows : The increased yield of the Stage I proposals is 
£1.9m. ; the Stage 2 proposal is £0.9m., and the Stage 3 
proposal is £0.6m. ; so this produces a total of £3.4m., or 
a surplus of £2.2m. 

The Central Charges of London Lines were fixed back 
in 1953 by the Tribunal — when I say “fixed”, perhaps I 
should say estimated by the Tribunal — as being of the 
round figure of £2m. Applying the same calculation 
which was then applied to the present figures, the Central 
Charges should be £2.5m. So the forecast is that the 
yield from the London Lines of British Railways will be 
no more, at the most, than is necesary to meet their 
Central Charges, their working expenses, and if there is any 
surplus over and above this it will be of a small order, and 
certainly not as much as the ratio of surplus which the 
Tribunal thought right in the case of London Transport 
in the interim decision of 1959. 

May I turn to what is the core of the case, the third of 
the factors or features, the case of London Transport. 
There have been two increases in the fares of London 
Transport, one last May and one this month, and there is 
a third in respect to which we ask for permission to make 
a further increase, the details of which I will go into 
presently. 

Let me say at once that the reason and justification for 
those increases, whether the two which are past or the one 
which is future, are rising costs, chiefly rises in wages, and 
the one salient feature that I want to mention at once is 
that since the 1959 Scheme was before the Tribunal there 
has been an increase in the wages bill of London Transport 
of £7m. 

The revenue requirement of London Transport has been 
discussed on many occasions, and I do not wish to go 
further back on this occasion than the interim decision of 
the Tribunal last time, the interim decision dated the 8th 
May, 1959, because for the purposes of this Inquiry I 
propose, respectfully, to accept and adopt what was then 
decided. 

One of the disadvantages of this class of case is that 
nothing ever seems to be final ; the same problems get 
litigated and discussed over and over again, and I suppose 
that although the Tribunal said in their interim decision 
that they had then decided that early morning fares Should 
cease and they put the decision into effct, it is perfectly 
open to my learned friends to ask that they be reintroduced. 
It is equally open to the Commission, I suppose, to say 
that although the Tribuanl then decided to a surplus of 
£2.5m. was a sufficient surplus for London Transport that 
it is, in fact, insufficient. -Well, Sir, we are not going to 
submit that this time. I emphasise “ submit ” because it is 
still the view of the British Transport Commission and of 
London Transport that they ought to have more than 
£2^m. surplus, and I wish to make it clear that they do 
not forever and a day accept £2|m. as a proper surplus 
to aim at; but for the purposes of this Inquiry I am 
going no further, I am adopting what the Tribunal then 
laid down and starting from this as a starting point. 
Whether my learned friends will follow this self-denying 
ordinance when it comes to early morning fares, I do not 
know. 

What was decided, if I may remind the Court of the 
terms -of the decision, was, in Paragraph 5, that the existing 
obligations in the case of early morning fares should 
cea-se ”, and I read no more than this, because the Order 
subsequently provided that they cease on the 1st January 
of this year. 

Then and this is what is material to the present 

matter it was said in Paragraph 6 : “We have decided 

that the powers exercisable in the case of the road and 
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rail services of London Transport Executive shall be such 
as, upon the assumption that there is no significant increase 
in the general level of costs, will empower the Commission 
to secure (1) that in 1959 the total net receipts shall be at 
the least sufficient to provide a just contribution to the 
Central Charges of the Commision, and (2) that in 1960 
and 1961 the total net receipts shall be sufficient to provide 
(a) a just contribution to the Central Charges of the 
Commission, and (b) surpluses at the rate of about £2.5m. 
a year. 

As you reminded me when I subsequently addressed you 
upon that decision, the reference to £2^-m. is to an average ; 
it is at the rate of “ about ”, it is not a fixed figure at that 
neither more nor less ; but, Sir, as an average this is the 
target which the Tribunal then laid down for this very 
year, 1961, and -I respectfully adopt it and start from that 
as a starting point. It is, perhaps, a matter for -regret that 
the Tribunal did not decide how much the Central 
Charges were. I fear we are in for another long discussion 
on the topic, but let me say at o-nce that we are proceeding 
from the starting point that we must aim to secure in a 
future year, by charges which are now to be authorised, a 
proper contribution to Central Charges of something of 
the order of £2+m. a year surplus. 

Against the background of the revenue requirement, let 
me go on to the figures. The Central Charges for 1961, 
however much they may be debated hereafter, had been 
agreed between the British Transport Commission a-nd the 
London Transport Executive at arm’s length at the figure 
of £7m. 

{President): They had been agreed in respect of what 
year? 

(Mr. Fay): For 1961. We therefore say that we need 
a revenue surplus of £9jm. in order to provide the £7m. 
for Central Charges, and £2^m. surplus of reserve if, 
indeed, it is earned. 

Our forecast of the present position is as follows: At 
the 1959 level, before any of the three stages of increase, 
we forecast for a future year in present circles a surplus 
of £1.8 m. ; that is to say, a sum quite insufficient to pay 
the Central Charges, or, if Central Charges are £7m. 
producing a deficit of £5.2m. after Central Charges are 
accounted for. The yield of all three stages of the Applica- 
tion to London Transport is £7. 3m. So if this Application 
is acceded to in full the forecast is that the revenue surplus 
should be £9.1m., which enables the £7m. Central Charges 
to be paid and leaves the true surplus -of £2,lm., which, it 
is to be observed, is £0.4m. short of the figure which the 
Tribunal assessed as being correct for 1961. Because we 
are putting before you a proposal which produces a result 
£400,000 per annum less than the charges Which the 
Tribunal indicated should -be a-imed at for 1961, I again 
say, as -I have said in the past on these Applications, that 
this is a modest proposal. I think I am entitled again to 
say that if these proposals are rejected, if these proposed 
maxima are reduced, the only effect in practice will be to 
accelerate the time of the next coming 'back to the Tribunal 
for further increased charging powers. 

Those are the figures in outline, and I would like to look 
at them in a little more detail with the aid of the Exhibits. 
If I may go back to the beginning of the bundle of 
Exhibits, may I look at the series of Exhibits which are 
lettered “A.E.” which are to be given in evidence by Mr. 
Evershed, who is Mr. James’s successor in London Trans- 
port, Mr. James having been promoted to higher things. 

{President) : What is Mr. James now ? 

(Mr. Fay): He is Chief Accountant of the Commission. 
I think I was justified in saying “ higher things,” the 
Commission and hierarchy being above the Executive. 

{President) : We greatly regret his disappearance from 
these meetings. 

(Mr. Fay): So do we all, but I trust Mr. Evershed will 
be found to be a worthy successor. He has not been in 
the witness-box in these Inquiries before, but he has been 
present in Court, and it is largely his work upon which 
Mr. James’s evidence has been founded. 

{President) : I am not saying we shall be any worse off, 
but we regret Mr. James’s disappearance as being an old 
friend of the Inquiry system. 
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(Mr. Fay): Yes, indeed; but we have got some con- 
tinuity, we shall start with Mr. Winchester ! 

Table A.E.I. is in familiar form, and it is not one at 
which 1 need look in any detail. It is intended to provide 
continuity with the last Inquiry, because its first column, 
headed “ 1959 (Budget”, is, in fact, the column of figures 
which appeared as Exhibit P.J.ll. in the 1959 Inquiry at 
page 29. The second column headed “ 1959 ” is the 
synthesis of figures taken from the published accounts for 
the year, and you will see at line 5 that the net traffic 
receipts for 1959 proved to be £lm. more than the budget. 
Of the £lm. in fact £900,000 was the product of the fares 
increase which was put on during 1959 in consequence of 
the Inquiry, and the other £0.1m. is increase in traffic 
generally. The differences between those two tables are 
analysed in the next Exhibit, and I do not think I need go 
into that particular one ; again it is for the information 
of the Court and the Objectors. 

(President): With regard to A.E.I. , the second column, 
did you say that was based on the published accounts ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

(President): Do the published accounts quantify the 
Central Charges at this figure ? 

(Mr. Fay) : The published accounts of London Transport 
do, yes. 

(President): You mean this book, “London Transport 

1959 ”? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 

The second Exhibit, A.E.2., is the reconciliation. It 
will be gone through in some detail by the witness, and it 
is largely self-explanatory, so I would like to go at once to 
A.E.3. 

A.E.3. starts off in column 1 with the same figures as in 
A.E.I., the actual figures of 1959. Column 2 is headed 
“ 1960 (estimated) ”. It is “ estimated ” because although 

1960 is over the full results cannot yet be fully known. 
Of course, the more time goes by the more accurate the 
estimate can be, and this is the estimated figure put 
forward as a pretty close estimate of what will ultimately 
be found to be the 1960 figures. 

It is important to remember in connection with this 
column, and the third column, also the words in the title 
of this Exhibit: “At pre-May, 1960, Charges.” The 1960 
column is the actual results of 1960 as they come into the 
offices of London Transport week by week adjusted to take 
out the effect of such increases in charges as we are now 
inquiring into. It goes back to the pre-May, 1960, charges, 
that is to say the charges under the existing Scheme before 
any alterations. 

(President): What you mean is that column 2 is what 
the figures would have been, so far as one can say what 
anything would have been, if there had not been the 
interim increases under the emergency procedure ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. There is only one increase to be taken 
care of, that is Stage 1 ; and I can complete the picture 
at once by saying that if you want to convert column 2 
into the actuals for the year, you must add £1.7m. to 
receipts, because that is the effect of the further increases 
of last May. 

The year, 1960, was the year in which this Tribunal 
hoped, as I read the interim decision, the London Trans- 
port should get a surplus of £2im„ and in consequence 
of the decision proposals were, as you know, put forward 
by the Commission which were accepted by the Tribunal 
and should have produced in 1960 net receipts of £8.9m. 
— that is the figure which should have been in line 7 — 
sufficient to pay the £6Im. of Central Charges and leave 
a surplus of £2.4m. So if all had gone well we should 
have found at line 9, instead of a deficit of £0.2m., a 
surplus of £2.4m. Well, instead of that, as you see, we get 
a deficit of £200,000 at those charges, and the reason, of 
course, lies in the fact which I mentioned earlier, that of 
the significant increases in the wages bill, and if one turns 
over to the reconciliation which appears on the next 
Exhibit, A.E.4. at line 1, one sees the difference in wages 
between 1960 and 1959, namely £3,7m. 


If you look on Exhibit A.E.4. at line 12, you will see that 
the increases in fares which were imposed in consequence 
of the Tribunal’s last decision in 1959, in the full year 
1960 produced an increase of £3m. That is the increase 
which was contemplated last time to produce the surplus. 
Instead of producing the surplus it had had to be used, as 
you see, to help meet the wages bill, and the surplus has 
disappeared. Those are the two significant alterations in 
the figures as between 1959 and 1960 which are thrown out 
by the first column of A.E.4. 

I should mention a third significant figure, because one 
way, of course, of meeting increased costs, particularly 
wages, is to run fewer services and employ fewer people, 
and to some extent there were planned decreasd in traffic 
milage about which you will hear from my witness Mr. 
Harbour ; but in addition to the planned increases there 
was a very considerable increase in what, in the phrase- 
ology of these Inquiries, is called “ lost mileage,” because 
during 1960 the labour shortage of London Transport 
became increasingly acute and fewer and fewer bus crews — 
and it applied particularly to bus services — were available, 
and more and more scheduled services were, in fact, not 
run, and you will hear when you hear Mr. Harbour, and 
you will see when you look at his Exhibits, that there was 
a remarkably short fall in the mileage of road services in 
1960. 

In point of fact, I might just draw your attention to an 
Exhibit which we will be seeing later in evidence, and that 
is Mr. Harbour’s Exhibit B.H.20., which is designed to 
show the facts of mileage variations between 1959 and 
1960 and what is hoped for in the future year. BH.20. is 
divided into two parts. The top half of the sheet shows 
the actual mileage run in 1959 and 1960, including the 
amount budgeted for in 1959, and also the amount 
budgeted for in 1961. The important part of the table is 
the bottom half, which shows how far budget expectations 
were realised, and if you look at line 9 you will see that in 
1959 there were 9.1m. miles of bus mileage less than had 
been budgeted for, partly planned reductions, but a great 
deal of it lost mileage. And after the other alterations 
you get a net change in the road service mileage at line 
9 of £7.1m. 

The more startling figure, perhaps, is this, that in column 
No. 6 at line 9 you will see that the bus services ran 
15.3m. miles less than they had in 1959. The greater part 
of this, as Mr. Harbour will tell you, was due to staff 
shortage and because there was this amount of 'lost mile- 
age last year. 

The financial consequences of it appear in the table at 
which we have been looking, A.E.4. You will see, at line 
10, 1960 costs £1.3m. less than 1959 because of mileage 
changes. There were the enforced savings arising from 
labour shortage as well as their planned reductions, par- 
tially offset by line 11, which is the fine giving the increase 
in the cost to London Transport from the increased over- 
time and rest day working in an effort to keep the schedules 
up as far as they could with existing staffs. You will hear 
from Mr. Harbour that it is hoped that the recent wage 
increased has stopped this trend away from London Trans- 
port and that the labour position will be improved in the 
future. This is, perhaps, the third significant change in 
column 1 of A.E.4. 

Going back to A.E.3, the results of Stage 1 therefore, as 
I have already indicated, add £1.7m. to the figures for 
1960, so that there was not a deficit after Central Charges 
of £0.2m., but a surplus of £14-m. This, Sir, must be con- 
trasted with the surplus of £2jm. which the Tribunal was 
aiming at in the last Scheme, and against this, in my sub- 
mision, no one can possibly criticise Stage I as being in any 
way excessive or unwarranted ; it is fully justified, and, 
indeed, a higher increase would have been fully justified, 
in my submission. 

Let us look at the present and the future position. 
Column 3 in A.E.3 ” is based upon the 1961 budget of 
London Transport, and again it is adjusted to eliminate the 
effect of any of the increases which are the subject of this 
Inquiry ; in other words, we go back again to the pre- 
May, 1960, 'level of charges. At this level in a year based 
on the 1961 budget, arrived at in the way Which has been 
so often explained to the Tribunal in the past, we find net 
traffic receipts (at line 5) of £0.2m., and a deficit at line 9, 
after paying Central Charges, of £5.2m., Central Charges 
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being put at the figure which I have indicated has been 
agreed for this year, 1961, with the Commission at £7m. 

{President): I am not following you. You are dealing 
with the third column. What charges are being assumed 
to be in operation in getting at the third column figure? 

{Mr. Fay): The charges exigible — or, perhaps, I should 
say the charges “ in operation ” before the first Section 23 
Application was made to the Court. 

{President): But look at the heading. What is the 
meaning of the last line of the heading? 

(Mr. Fay) : The meaning of the last line of the heading 
refers to line 10 and line 11. 

{President) : That is solely that? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. I hope the heading is not misleading, 
but it is a convenient way of doing it in order to disen- 
tagle the three stages, largely for the convenience of the 
Objectors who, as I understood last time, were anxious to 
test what had happened as well as to oppose what is pro- 
posed in this Inquiry. We are doing our best for them. 
Sir. 

So, on the basis that the charges were as they were 
before the Commission came to this Tribunal last April — 
and I abandon the word “ exigible ” because they were 
not all at the maximum, there were some ordinary fares 
below the maximum at the time — for the year 1961, which 
was taken for the future year, they would have produced 
this deficit of £5.2m. ; in other words, there would only 
have been £0.8m. available to meet the Central Charges 
which are put at £7m. 

The yields of the three stages in the Scheme are set out 
at line 10 together with the yield of using the existing 
headroom. The headroom was used on the 15th January 
of this year when the third and the longer ranges, the 
ordinary fares of London Transport, were put up to the 
maximum permissible under the old 1959 Scheme as 
amended. The figure to be obtained, as you see, from 
taking up the headroom was £200,000 from Stage 1, £2}m. 
from Stage 2, and Stage 3, which is the increases over and 
above what are already, in effect, asked for in the Applica- 
tion under consideration, would produce £2.1m., the total 
being £7.3m. If, therefore, this Application is granted in 
full, in a year in which it is in operation for the whole 
period — and this certainly will not be 1961 — there would be 
a surplus of £2.1m. This contrasts, as I say, with the 
surplus with the Tribunal mentioned in its interim decision 
of May, 1959, of £2.5m. 

Having dealt with the position in the future year, may 
I look at the reasons why, had it not been for the 
increases, there would have been a deficit of such major 
proportions as £5. 2m. at line 9. They are brought out 
again in Exhibit A.E.4 on the next, where you will see 
what the increases are of costs which have produced this 
result. Line 1 is wage rates and conditions of service, 
and that is costing another £3. 2m. in 1961. I said that 
the increase since we last met was £7m. In column 1 
you see £3. 7m.; in column 2 you see £3. 2m., and the other 
£0.1m., making up the £7m., is to be found on A.E.2, 
line 1 . That is the amount which went into force towards 
the end of 1959 and got caught into the 1959 figures. 

That, of course, is the major increase. In 1960 there 
were some decreases which had to offset the increases, but 
not so this year. Pensions are anticipated to go up by 
£0.7m.. as you see. £0.5m. of that is, in fact, due to the 
increase in National Insurance contributions which takes 
effect next April. Line 3 “ Price Level of Electric 
Current, Fuel Oil and Tyres.” Electric current has gone 
up because the cost of coal went up, as you will recollect, 
towards the end of last year. Line 6 ; It is anticipated 
that local rates will increase, partly by increases in the 
poundage and partly because there will be the reassessment 
of a number of garages consequent upon the abolition of 
trolley-buses and the conversion of those buildings to oil 
buses. 

{President) : Why does that involve re-valuation, Mr. 
Fay ? 

{Mr. Fay) : I should like notice of the question, Sir ; 
those are my instructions. Perhaps my learned friend 
Mr. MacLaren can help? 

(Mr. MacLaren) : No. 
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{Mr. Fay): Maintenance is up in fine 7 because of the 
exhaustion of the Special Reserve which was set up to 
deal with bus and coach overhauls. 

You will recollect. Sir, having heard of that in the past ; 
it was due to the fact that the fleet of buses was largely 
replaced at much about the same time, so that instead of 
having a fleet of drivers ages, it was all young in those early 
days, and therefore there was practically no need for 
overhaul — in fact there was what was called in London 
Transport an “ overhaul holiday.” But that meant, in 
the passage of time, that all the overhauls would come 
to be met with increasing force in the latter years of the 
lives of the buses, and the increased expenditure was 
planned to be met by setting up a fund and putting into 
it the sums saved by the slight amount of overhaul in the 
early years. That sum has been increasingly drawn upon 
the latter years, and it was exhausted last year, so the 
overhauls have to be paid for by current revenue, and 
that has increased this item of expenditure to £0.4m. 

Line 8, depreciation of rolling stock, is increased because 
of the replacement of so much rolling stock on the 
Underground which as it depreciated at historic cost, had 
to be replaced at increased price levels. 

The volume of traffic, line 13, is happily shown as 
increasing, but I should perhaps sound a note of caution 
there. This 1961 budget which produced an anticipated 
increase of revenue because of increase in traffic, was 
compiled in November of last year, and up to November 
of last year the traffic figures for 1960 were tending to 
be buoyant, so it was thought that it was permissible to 
budget for an increase. The buoyancy ceased round about 
Christmas-time — the figures round about Christmas of last 
year were very disappointing — and there is some sign that 
traffic is now ceasing to be buoyant owing no doubt to 
the slight trade recess which is being shown, which does 
affect it — I would refer particularly to the manufacture of 
accessories, etc. 

It is thought now that that figure of increase of £0.2m. 
for increase in volume of traffic may be on the optimistic 
side to the extent that the table, if it errs, errs against the 
Applicants. 

As you will see. Sir, going back to Exhibit AE3, if this 
Application is granted in its entirety, in a notional year 
starting with the date when the increases start, there 
ought to be, on these figures, a surplus of £2.1m. I am 
bound to say, however, that surpluses, by the time they 
come to be garnered, never seem to be as big as they 
were forecast, and I am also bound to point out that 
1960 cannot have a surplus of anything like that amount. 
One has to take out not only the figure from Stage 3 
for part of the year, but also the figure from Stage 2 for 
the first fortnight of the year, and it is quite clear that 
in 1961 there will be vary little surplus if any, even if 
this Application is speedily granted. 

Those are the figures by which this Application is 
justified, Sir, and before I pass on to the next and final 
part of what I have to say about London Transport, I 
suppose I ought to say a word about the vexed question 
of Central Charges, because I foresee that this again is 
going to be an arena for combat. 

I have said that the Commission for 1961 have agreed 
the Central Charges at £7m„ and we put that figure 
forward to you as the right figure for these purposes. We 
put it forward now in the same way as it was put before 
the Tribunal at the conclusion of the last Inquiry. You 
will recollect. Sir, that after the interim decision that I 
have referred to, and in response to that interim decision, 
revised calculations and revised proposals were put forward 
in the shape of written representations by the Commission 
to the Tribunal, and they were discussed on the last day 
of the hearing last time. You will recollect that one of 
the subjects of those written representations was the cal- 
culation of the proper figure for Central Charges for 1959, 
1960 and 1961. 

Well, Sir, we have proceeded upon the same basis ; we 
start off, in other words, with the £6m. which was put 
before the Tribunal as the exercise of judgement in the 
light of all the circumstances last time, and we see what 
has happened since. I am referring to the representations 
which appear at page 497 of the proceedings for the 23rd 
June, 1959. 
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You will recollect, Sir, that two methods of calculation 
were adopted in order to ascertain what was the figure for 
Central Charges that one should work upon. The first 
was to take the £6m., which was the figure then before 
the Tribunal as the then existing figure based on 1958 
and to see what charges there had been in the position. 
That was Method A, set out in the table starting at the 
bottom of column 1 at page 497. 

The other method was to see how that squared with 
the specific approach which had been beloved of the 
Objectors and which the Commission had said, if adopted, 
ought to be estimated on a proper basis, and the basis 
the Commission put forward was Exhibit PJ16 at page 436. 

Upon that Exhibit PJ16 a projection was made, as you 
recall, which was Appendix C to the representations pro- 
duced at page 500 — that was Method B. Method A and 
Method B have been re-done on this occasion in order 
to correct the figures in the light of the actuals which 
have emerged since, and of the better estimates which one 
can make as one gets nearer to events. They form the 
subject of two more of the exhibits to which I want to 
draw your attention, the first being Exhibit AE5. 

This is the re-calculation of what was Appendix A at 
page 499 last time ; it is a re-calculation and a projection 
one year further into 1962, in order to find as an end 
figure the additional amount of interest which London 
Transport has to find in consequence of its capital 
operations in the interim. You will see, Sir, that Exhibit 
AE5 throws out interest figures at line 10, and the one 
which is perhaps of most moment at present is that for 
1961, which is £0.8m. as against £0.7m. in Appendix A, 
and which therefore brings the Central Charges on this 
method of calculation up to £6. 8m. for 1961. 

Bearing in mind that this Application cannot be dealt 
with until well into 1961, it is obviously essential to look 
forward to 1962, and therefore that column has been 
added to this table. One sees that it throws out an 
interest figure for 1962 of £1.4m. in addition to the basic 
Central Charges figure of £6m. — that is additional interest 
since 1958 — and therefore brings the Central Charges 
figure for 1962 on this forecast up to £7.4m. 

That is one method of assessing the matter and saying 
that we are looking forward to somewhere between 1961 
and 1962 ; in my submission. Sir, it affords a justification 
for the figure of £7m. which is compounded as a reason- 
able figure, by no means an over-estimate, for this Inquiry. 

The note at the bottom of Exhibit AE5 is of con- 
sequence ; it says : “An additional half-year’s interest 

amounting to £0.3m. will fall to be met in 1963, being a 
further half-year’s interest at 6 per cent, on the net borrow- 
ing in 1962.” This has been calculated on the year’s 
borrowing taken at the mean of the year; therefore, if 
you take your borrowing as at the middle of 1962, it 
follows that in year 1962 figures you have only half the 
interest for that year, and even if there is not a penny more 
borrowed in 1963 there will nevertheless be, as this 
calculation throws out, another £300,000 to be found in 
1963 in respect of 1962’s borrowing. 

The other method, the pure milk of the specific 
approach, has again been re-calculated, and this is Exhibit 
AE6. 

(President) : Of course you have to do that. Going back 
to your discussion of what is said under line 10, if you 
are saying: “I am going to borrow during 1961 £8.4m.”, 
that means the amount you will have borrowed by the end 
of 1961, does it not ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

(President): And therefore you must take a mid-year 
figure — you must take only a half-year’s interest into 
account — if you are going to treat the interest as running 
against you on the whole amount to be borrowed for the 
whole year. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, for that year, but Nemesis catches up 
with you next year. 

(President) : Yes, Nemesis will catch you up in respect of 
the year’s borrowing; but the next year, if you borrow 
some more, only in that year will you be accountable 
according to this method, for the interest in that year. 
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(Mr. Fay) : Yes, if you borrow more. But if you do 
not borrow any more, you will 

(President) : Yes ; if you are going to repay the lot, then 
you will have a full year’s interest to pay in the year. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President): We get more and more nicety in these 
calculations at the end of each Inquiry, do we not ? 
There was a time when we did not bother about taking the 
mid-year figure at all ; we took the end of the year and 
assumed that in meal or in malt interest would have to be 
paid upon it. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; it is the influence of the Objectors, 
I think 1 

Exhibit AE6 is the re-working of Appendix C at page 
500 last time. 

(President): Yes; I remember Exhibit PJ16 very well. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; that only went up to 1957 actual 
and 1958 estimated, and for the purposes of London the 
Central Charges, after that problem was set us by your 
interim decision, were brought out, up to date, in Appendix 
C at page 500. What we have done now in Exhibit AE6 is 
to re-work those figures in the light of known facts and 
further estimates and to carry it forward into the further 
year of 1962. The method is precisely the same, and the 
significant column for my purpose at the moment is 
column 14, because that is where the total Central Charges 
according to this specific approach emerge, and you will 
see that it throws up for 1960, £6.5m., for 1961 £7m. and 
for 1962 £7.55m. 

(President): Are you going to put forward a global 
figure this time or not, Mr. Fay ? 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir. I am putting forward last time’s 
global figure of £6.0m. and not saying any more about it — 
we said enough about it last time. 

One method, as I say, is to start with the global figure 
and to see what has happened since ; the other method is 
to adopt the specific approach. That is where the two 
methods fitted in the representations after the interim 
decision, and they are carried through to-day, and both 
those tests, in my submission, amply support working in 
this Inquiry on a figure of £7 ,0m. for Central Charges. 

(President): I do not want you to talk about it, Mr. 
Fay, but can you remember where Mr. Lawson’s revised 
specific approach figure comes ? 

(Mr. Fay) : I do not think I have it in my notes. Sir 

(President): Then do not worry about it. 

(Mr. Fay): My recollection is that he came very close 
to it. 

(President) : We shall find it later on ; do not bother 
about it at all now. 

(Mr. Fay): I am told it is at page 518; Mr. Lawson 
produced a figure of £6.48m. for Central Charges for 1961. 

(President) : Yes, that is the table I am thinking about ; 
it is a supplement to his revised one. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. 

Yet another refinement, if I may refer to it, was put by 
you to myself during my final — or I should say my second 
final — speech last time, when you pointed out that the 
Tribunal had determined Central Charges in 1953, and that 
the figure then arrived at by the Tribunal and mentioned in 
the memorandum of 1953 was £0.2m. less than the figure 
for the period in Mr. James’s table PJ16. Well, Sir, if 
that reasoning were adopted, it would produce on my fresh 
Exhibit AE6 a figure £0.2m. less in each of the years 
with which it is concerned. Eventually, owing to the 
interest element, I suppose, the variation will be greater 
than £0.2m„ but I am told that it is not yet sufficient to 
turn the fraction. If the argument were adopted, it would 
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produce a figure for 1962 of £7.3m. or thereabout, and for 
1961 of £6. 8m. If that fine of reasoning were one which 
commended itself, it would still amply support the proposal 
to work on £7.0m. as a mean figure. 

( President ) : Yes ; the line of reasoning which commends 
itself to me personally at the moment is that despite the 
existence of the 1953 memorandum, to attempt in this 
field an accuracy to the nearest £100,000 is absurd. 

(Mr. Fay ) : Yes, Sir ; that has always been the view of 
the Commission, and I may say that this year there is to 
happen an event which illustrates the reason for the Com- 
missions taking the broad view and not trying to calculate 
on a specific approach. 

(President) : I did not mean in what I said to say that I 
did not think much of the specific approach ; indeed, I 
think at the moment in view of the state of affairs with 
regard to the British Transport Commission generally, one 
is probably driven to a specific approach as the only useful 
mathematical form of approach. 

(Mr. Fay) : It has always had the attraction of being a 
mathematical process which, however involved, was 
capable of accurate calculation. But let me pose this 
little problem in connection with the specific approach. 
Later this year there is to be transferred from London 
Transport to British Railways the railway line between 
Amersham and Aylesbury ; that line has a book value, 
and on the specific approach the book value would be 
ascertained and the interest upon that amount would be 
deducted from London Transport’s Central Charges and, 
I suppose, added to British Railways’ Central Charges. 
But, Sir, that piece of fine is a loss-maker. If this were 
a transfer between two organisations unconnected and at 
arm’s length, British Railways would never, if they were 
in their senses, pay a penny for that piece of line. They 
might take it over for reasons of convenience, but it would 
not be worth a penny to them ; they would in fact, let us 
assume, take it over at a nil payment. London Transport 
would be the better off, because it would lose its loss- 
maker, but it would not be deprived of the privilege of 
paying interest on that part of its loan capital which is 
represented by the book value. That is the kind of trans- 
action which cannot be coped with by the specific 
approach. 

(President)'. No, and it has been agreed — 1 think Mr. 
Hill has said more than once — that the longer you get 
from the year 1947, the less does it become possible to 
follow through with accuracy a specific approach, because 
that which you are assumed to have taken ovier with its 
corresponding obligations is not the same thing, and you 
say that the Amersham transfer is a particular instance of 
the difficulty? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. I think that is all I desire to say 
at this stage upon Central Charges. 

(President) : Would it be practical — I suppose it would — 
for an accountant (and most accountants think that any 
thing to do with figures is practical if they are driven to 
it) to see how much this fine which is to be transferred to 
British Railways stood at in the hooks of the London 
Passenger Transport Board in 1946? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir, I think so. 

(President) : They could put a figure on it? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes ; I think it has been done in the past. 

(President): I do not want the figure, but I wondered 
whether it could be done. 

(Mr. Fay): I thought you were going to ask how much 
British Railways would pay, or expect to be paid 

(President) : No ; they would get into a bit of a muddle 
with the figure, but if you locked them up in a room, they 
would produce a figure eventually. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

I am passing now to the final matter I want to deal 
with in opening ; would it be a convenient moment for the 
Tribunal to adjourn? 


(President) : Very well. We shall resume at ten minutes 
past 2 ; I have something to attend to at 2 o’clock. 

(Adjourned for a short time) 

Mr. Fay): May it please you. Sir; I have very nearly 
finished my opening observations. 

Before I embark upon the final sections of those obser- 
vations, may I correct something I said this morning? 
You may have noticed that when I was dealing with the 
result to London Lines of the increases I seemed a little 
puzzled at what I had in my note. It was not without 
reason, as it was taken from the wrong document. The 
consequence is that I have to give you a figure which is 
different from that figure I gave you this morning. 

The result of all the increases at Stages 1, 2 and 3 taken 
together will be to produce, as it is forecast in a future 
year, a surplus of £3 ,0m. on the London Lines of British 
Railways. Out of the surplus of their net receipts has to 
come Central Charges, and they were put at £2-]-m. at least. 
If they are £2im„ it means that there is another £)m. of 
revenue available for reserves, replacement and the like, 
and if that is so, Sir I submit that that £^m. of true surplus 
or reserve is certainly less than the proportion which the 
Tribunal thought right in the case of London Transport, 
and certainly within the limits of what is a reasonable 
result, if it is the position, as 'I submit it will be proved 
to be. 

Then, looking at London Lines producing the result by 
virtue of assimilation, the result is not so out of the way 
as to lead to any departure from assimilation. 

(President) : Yes, but which of these figures ought we to 
correct in the note we have taken about London Lines? 

(Mr. Fay): My figures of yield were correct 

(President): They were: £1.9m., £0.9m. and £0.6m. — 
£3 ,4m. in all, the value of the changes. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President): Then there is worked out a surplus figure 
of £0.4m. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes ; that was quite wrong. 

Can I start at the beginning again ; I am taking it to a 
round £|m. Gross receipts in future year at pre-1960 
charges, £31m. 

(Mr. Poole) : I have £30. 8m., but you say it should be 
£31m.? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President) : The next item is from WW 1 ? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; I have expenses as evaluated now, 
£31|m., leaving a working deficit of £^m. The yield of 
the three stages on this rather broad approach I took at 
£3)-m. — it adds up to £3 .4m. — to produce a surplus of 
£3 ,0m. 

(President): Your Central Charges remain the same at 
£2-)m., leaving a real surplus of £|m.? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President): And you say that that is not so much out 
of line as to off-set the obvious advantages of assimila- 
tion? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir, and I put it higher than that. It 
is in fact in line with the degree of surplus which was 
thought by the Tribunal to be right for London Trans- 
port and, by parity of reasoning, is right for London 
Lines. It is not as high as the £2-5-m. in the case of 
London Transport. 

Now may I come to the final matter in my opening. 
Granted that the extra revenue which is sought for London 
Transport should be permitted to be earned by London 
Transport, has the burden of producing the extra revenue 
been spread fairly among the different classes of users? 
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Here, Sir, I would like you to look with me at Mr. 
Harbour’s tables, and you will see exactly what is proposed. 

I have dealt with the first of his tables ; that was the 
mileage changes. Exhibit BH 21 is really part of Mr. 
Harbour’s Proof ; it is put in as an exhibit for the 
convenience of all concerned. That is figures only, and 

1 pass it over. 

Exhibit BH 22 is a familiar table ; it is familiar except 
for the fact that owing to the three stages it had to be 
divided this time into three sections. It shows what has 
happened, and what is proposed to be done with ordinary 
fares on London Transport and, of course, on the 
London, Tilbury & Southend line. I think the table is 
self-explanatory ; the increases, which I have called Stage 

1, are those which are defined in quantum in column 5 ; 
you will find Id. in that column against mileages 14- and 

2. The increases in Stage 2 are given in column 11 ; 
those are the pennies starting with 24 miles and going 
up to 15 miles. The increases in Stage 3 are those in 
column 15. The relevance of column 10 is that it shows 
how headroom was taken up on the 15th January, 
because it shows the increases compared with the actual 
fares charged back in 1959, and if you look at the 
difference between that and the preceding column, the 
differences represent the taking up of headroom. 

( President ): It is estimated at 12 miles, is it? 

{Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; if one looks back at 2 and 3, 
one sees in 2 the maxima under the Scheme and in 3 
the actuals in force up to the 15th January of this year; 
they were at the maximum up to 1 1 miles, but at 12 miles 
they parted company and the fares were less than the 
authorised maxima thenceforward. But those differences 
have been taken up — or that headroom has been taken 
up — as from the 15th of this month. 

The other matter to which I should invite your atten- 
tion on this table is that in Stage 3 a separate fare for 
2| miles has been introduced. This table shows a fare 
for 2+ miles throughout, but until you get to Stage 3 that 
is in fact the 3-mile fare, and there is no separate fare 
for 24 miles. What is proposed in Stage 3 is that the 
fare which is now 8d. for any distance between 2 and 
3 miles should be split, and persons who travel between 

2 and 24 miles should take no fare increase ; their fare 
remains at 8d. But those who travel between 24 and 3 
miles pay 9d. The increases accordingly start in Stage 3 
with that 9d. fare for 3 miles. For the rest of them the 
table is — or I certainly hope it is — self-explanatory. 

(Mr. Poole) : Do your words “ maximum fares pro- 
posed ” mean what they say, or do they mean that they 
are actually going to be put in operation, or do they 
not mean anything? 

(Mr. Fay) : They mean what they literally say, Sir ; 
this is proposed as the maximum for insertion in the 
Scheme, but when they are put into force is a matter for 
the management. 

(Mr. Poole) : I see ; that is what it really means literally 
— maximum fares ; even if they are not used, they are the 
maximum fares proposed? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir. By assenting to that I must not 
be taken to be agreeing to a proposition that they are 
not going to be used at a particular period, but this is 
not a “ headroom ” case like those outside London ; they 
are fares proposed to be used, but when they are to be 
used is for the judgment of the management. 

(Mr. Poole) : Yes ; I understand that. 

{President) : And “ proposed ” means as appearing in 
the Scheme ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir — proposed to you. 

Exhibit BH23 is a similar table dealing with early 
morning fares. So far as my case is concerned, it need 
hardly be there at all, because early morning fares, as my 
case is propounded, have vanished, and if they are con- 
tinued they are on a par with cheap evening return tickets 
and other concessionary fares. So that everyone shall be 
informed as to the position here, we set out what the 


early morning fares were under the 1959 Scheme, what 
they were under the Tribunal’s Order of last April, and 
put into force in May, and what they are in fact as from 
the 15th of this month. There is, of course, a significant 
difference between that third category and the preceding 
categories, because the preceding ones were fares which 
were enforced upon the Commission by law, whereas the 
third category and the present position is that these are 
concessionary fares. As a matter of convenience, and in 
order that everyone shall know what is being done, the 
early morning fares are being converted in the way 
indicated in the third section of the table at prices which 
represent an increase over the preceding prices. It is the 
intention of the Commission, as they have said time and 
time again, to abolish early morning fares, but they take 
the view that it is wrong to abolish them at one stroke 
of the pen, as they have power to do, so they have chosen 
this method. 

As you will see. Sir, there is not much difference up 
to eight miles ; there is in effect no early morning fare. 
The eight-mile is the same as the ordinary, but beyond 
eight miles they do represent a concession. 

Then we get a number of tables dealing with season 
tickets. Exhibit BH24 is divided into Sheets 1, 2 and 3 ; 
they all deal with season tickets. Sheet 1 is the monthly 
season ticket rates, which are the basis from which the 
others are calculated ; Sheet 2 deals with the weekly 
seasons, and Sheet 3 deals with the quarterly season 
tickets. 

I propose only to look at Sheet 1. This tables does for 
reasons what was done in the preceding table for ordinary 
fares, and it also indicates the percentage amount of the in- 
crease in each case. It not only does that, but in a final set 
of columns on the right-hand side it gives the discount to 
the six-day-a-week traveller. You will recollect, Sir, that 
in dealing with British Railways outside London I was 
taking the five-day-a-week traveller ; the distances in 
London are shorter, and the season tickets used on the 
Underground are for much shorter distances on the 
average than for outside London; so it is perhaps fairer 
to take a six-day week for the traveller who uses the 
Underground. At any rate, Sir, that is the relevance of 
the last set of columns. 

I should say this, that if one looks at column 5, which 
shows the percentage increases made last May, one sees 
the percentages rather oddly advancing and receding. That 
is because these percentages are taken in comparison with 
the maximum charges in the Scheme as set out in column 
2. In point of fact, before last May the season-ticket rates 
were not in their higher ranges at the maximum, and when 
one takes the percentage comparison with the maximum 
with the actuals, it is perhaps a fairer way of looking at it, 
and I believe that is the process which was gone through. 
Those who propounded the first Section 23 Application 
said that they would take a certain increase upon the 
fares actually then charged, and those percentages are set 
out on Exhibit BH25 ; that is the reason why there is an 
Exhibit BH25 as well as an Exhibit BH24. 

If you look at Exhibit BH25 you will see in column 
2 the actual season-ticket rates — I think it starts at 25 
m iles — which, as I say, are less than the maxima shown in 
Exhibit BH24. When one has regard to those actual rates, 
the percentage increases represented by what happened 
last May present the orderly progression shown in 
Column 5. 

For the rest, I think those tables are self-explanatory, 
and the only ones which remain are the familiar tables of 
yield, category by category. 

{President): What is an “orderly progression”, Mr. Fay. 
You said that column 5 was a column speaking of 
increases in relation to actuals, and you said that the per- 
centage increases represented by what happened last May 
presented an orderly progression. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; I think I had in mind that if one 
plotted the increases as a curve, it would be a curve and 
not a series of zig-zags. 

{President) : But all curves are really a series of zig-zags, 
are they not, if you make them big enough ; it depends 
upon how many points you have to fasten together ! 
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(Mr. Fay ) : That may be so. Sir. The point, of course, 
is that anyone looking at Exhibit BH24 Sheet 1 wonders 
why the percentages go up and come down again. That 
is not a true index ; the true index is that which is seen 
on Exhibit BH25, where they go up rather more gradually 
and when they are up they stay up. 

(President): In point of fact that is not so on Exhibit 
BH25, is it ; in Column 5 they go up with something 
which you may call an orderly progression, but when 
up they do not stay up. 

(Mr. Fay) : Surely they do, as near as makes no matter? 
The highest point is 14.3 per cent.; then it stays at about 
that level. 

(President): Yes, but it gets down to 13.3, does it not? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes Sir. 14.3 per cent, is rather out of the 
way ; 14.0 per cent, is perhaps a fairer peak and then, 
owing to the niceties of currency 

(President) : I think your phrase had better be “ a less 
disorderly progression ” rather than “ an orderly pro- 
gression.” 

(Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir. I think the principle has 
been that season tickets are taken to the nearest 3d., and 
that accounts for the differences as between one mileage 
and another in the amount expressed as a percentage of 
what went before. You may turn the 3d.; if it were 
expressed to the nearest penny, no doubt it would be a 
perfect curve. 

Exhibit BH26 is a table of yields in respect of Stage 1 
only. We despaired of getting the three Stages on to one 
document so we have Stage 1 on this document and Stages 
2 and 3 on another one. This is Stage 1, the yields, 
category of fare by category and activity of the Com- 
mission by activity, divided in the usual way into London 
Lines of British Railways, London Transport Executive 
Railways, and London Transport Buses and Coaches. 

The only point I think I ought to make upon this is that 
it is based, as the final words in the heading show, on the 
budget for the year 1960, as is truly the case because those 
increases went into force in 1960. I do not think I need 
call attention to anything else on this table, Sir ; the 
asterisked footnote refers to increases on British Railways 
(London Lines) ordinary fares which were within the 
existing charges, and although they took place at the time 
of stage 1, they were not the product of the Tribunal’s 
Order on stage 1 . 

I need not linger either on Exhibit BH 27, which is the 
usual tabular statement of the discounts employed in order 
to arrive at the net yield. 

Exhibit BH 28 is the comparable table of yields in 
respect of stages 2 and 3 ; the important thing to remember 
about this table is it is based on the budget for 1961. 


Therefore you cannot reconcile it with Exhibit BH 26 by 
simply taking the receipts for any category before stage I 
and adding the product of stage 1, because the figures are 
slightly different, being based on a different budget. In 
Exhibit BH 28 stages 2 and 3 have been combined in the 
table, although separated in the figures. The figures 
surmounted by the letter (A) are stage 2 ; those surmounted 
by the letter (B) are stage 3 and they are in each case 
totalled. I should again point out that some of the 
charges appearing in Exhibit BH 28 are not a product of 
the Order of the Tribunal in stage 2 ; they are the product 
of taking up headroom, and in the case of early morning 
fares, of course, we are dealing entirely with the 
Executive’s activities within its existing charging powers 
and you will see, Sir, that the gross and discounted yields 
are subject to an asterisked footnote describing them as 
“ Wholly from increases within existing charging powers, 
except backward journeys at ordinary fares in the case of 
Road Services.” 

The explanation of that, of course, is that in the case of 
a Road Service you have your early morning fare out- 
ward ; you pay your ordinary fare for the return journey 
and the ordinary fare will, or may, have increased under 
the Tribunal’s Order. The increases shown against early 
morning fares in stage 3 are limited to the increases in the 
backward journeys at ordinary fares only on country 
buses — I am sorry ; it is on buses, not coaches. That 
figure of early morning fares in columns 9 and 10 does 
not aim to incorporate any further increases in early 
morning fares, but merely to give the figure of increases in 
ordinary fares when used as the return half of the journey. 

Finally, Exhibit BH 29 is again a familiar table of the 
manner in which the discounted yield has been calculated. 

Those are the proposals which are put before you in the 
second application, Sir, and I think I need say no more 
by way of introducing them. I submit that by the 
evidence they will be amply justified, and I shall ask the 
Tribunal to make the Order I had indicated. 

I shall now call the first witness, Mr. Winchester. 

(President) : Before Mr. Winchester is sworn, Mr. Fay, 
and at the risk of displaying a lamentable ignorance of the 
terms of your Application, may I ask : Are the early 
morning singles now deleted from the Scheme if your 
proposals are accepted ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir ; the provisions of the existing 1959 
Scheme provided for the cessation of the early morning 
fares as a matter of compulsion by law. 

(President): Yes, both early morning returns and what 
are really tied up with the early morning returns, namely 
the early morning singles by road ? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir. 

(President): I thought so; I only wanted to make 
certain. 
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Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, sworn 
Examined by Mr. Fay 


Q. Mr. Winchester, I think your full name is Wishart 
Ingram Winchester ? A. Yes. 

Q. You are a familiar figure at these Inquiries ; are you, 
as you have been for some time. Director of Budgets of 
the British Transport Commission? A. I am. 

Q. Are you a Member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants for Scotland? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a Member of the Institute of Transport, 
and have you been with the London Passenger Transport 
Board, as it then was, since 1935 and with the Commission 
since 1950 ? A. That is so. 

Q. Your evidence deals with a number of different 
topics ; the first topic I want to ask you about is the final 
position of the Commission as a whole, including within 
that the position of British Railways as a whole. What 
was the position in 1959 ? A. The position in 1959 was 
as shown by our Published Accounts ; it is that the Com- 
mission as a whole incurred a deficit of £74m., of which 
£84ni. arose on British Railways. 

Q. I do not know if “ of which ” is perhaps the 
happiest phraseology there. A. What I mean is that the 
£84m. deficit on British Railways was offset by a surplus on 
other activities, of £10m. 

Q. That was in 1959, as shown in the published 
accounts? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the position in 1960 ? A. It is clear that 
there is going to be a substantial deficit in that year. The 
Supplementary Estimate, submitted to Parliament in July 
last for financing the deficit of the Commission as a whole 
for 1960 was £105m. ; that included about £15m. for 
interest on deficits which is chargeable to Revenue 
Account under the present accounting arrangement, leaving 
£90m. as representing the estimated deficit of the Com- 
mission for 1960, comparable to the £74m. in 1959. 

Q. That is an increase of £16m. if those figures are 
comparable? A. That is so. 

Q. So at any rate it has not improved ; it has worsened 
since 1960? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the prospect for 1961? A. Something 
very similar. There will be a substantial deficit ; whether 
it will be increased, or by how much, I do not know. 

Q. Of the Commission’s deficit, all, or indeed more, is 
attributable to British Railways? A. Yes. In each of 
those years it is expected that there will be a surplus on 
the activities other than British Railways. 

Q. Coming now from the Commission to British Rail- 
ways, may I ask you about the performance of the 
passenger services of British Railways taken as a whole? 
A. Yes. I have explained on a number of occasions the 
difficulty of estimating the separate financial results of 
these passenger services. Most of the expenses of track 
and signalling are joint both to passenger and freight 
services and in addition there is a large field of expenses 
common to passengers and to parcels and other 
merchandise by passenger services — what the Railways 
know as the coaching services. 

Q. Yes ; that is including parcels, which may travel 
in a passenger train or in a special parcels train? A. 
Yes ; there may be parcels trains, parcels vans on pasenger 
trains or parcels in the guard’s van. 

Q. And there are also some fast freight trains run as 
coaching trains? A. Yes, for example the fish trains are 
run as coaching trains. 

{President): What about the meat trains? A. I think 
they are as well. I beg your pardon, Sir ; I am corrected. 
There are no passenger meat trains. 

(Mr. Fay): Perhaps they are refrigerated instead! 

Dealing with the coaching services — that is lumping to- 
gether the passengers, the parcels and the fish — how in 
your view have they contributed to the direct and indirect 
charges? A. The Commission has estimated that in 


1958 their coaching services made a contribution of about 
£20m. to indirect expenses ; this is compared with a con- 
tribution of about £60m. from freight towards these 
indirect expenses. 

Q. If they contributed to the indirect expenses, does it 
follow that they paid all the direct expenses? A. Yes, 
the coaching services met all their direct expenses and 
made this additional contribution to the indirect expenses. 

( President ) : When you say “ the Commission has esti- 
mated ” to whom did they estimate and when? A. They 
made an estimate which was in fact submitted to the Select 
Committee on Nationalised Industries, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay) : That was an estimate in respect of the year 
1958? A. Yes. 

Q. Was the position any better in 1959? A. Yes. In 

1959 the figures had been brought up to date on an 
approximate basis and it is estimated that the coaching 
services contribution improved to about £25m. to £30m. 
as compared with £20m. in 1958. 

Q. My learned friend wants to know what the freight 
contribution was; you say it was £60m. in 1958, but I do 
not know whether you have any figures for 1959? A. I 
think it was slightly down on the £60m. but I have not 
the figure with me. 

Q. What is the position for 1960 so far as it can be 
ascertained? A. In 1960, while the overall position has 
deteriorated to some extent, I think a reasonable guess is 
that the coaching services have maintained their 1959 
position. In 1960 they again made a contribution to 
indirect expenses of about £25m. to £30m. 

Q. But it was not above £30m.? A. No. 

Q. What are the total indirect expenses now? A. In 
1959 they were about £125m., and currently over £130m. 

Q. 'If they are currently over £130m., how much must 
be added to include Central Charges? A. Another 
£40m. or so, making a total of indirect expenses and 
Central Charges, in round terms, of £175m. 

Q. So it is the £175m. which is the total to be shared 
between passenger and freight? A. Yes. 

Q. And passenger coaching services are contributing 
not more than £30m.? A. That is so. 

Q. And that is to a total of £175m.? A. Yes. 

Q. Is £30m. a proper contribution to that £175m. which 
has to be paid? A. No, it is not possible to say pre- 
cisely what they ought to be contributing — that must be 
an arbitrary assumption — but as a broad test one can 
look at the gross receipts from passenger and freight 
services, and the coaching services receipts in 1959 were 
about 40 per cent, of the total gross receipts. On that 
test they ought perhaps to be contributing 40 per cent, 
of £175m. 

Q. Which is £75m. A. Yes. 

{President): Only 40 per cent.? A. The coaching 

receipts, yes, Sir. 

Q. You mean the gross receipts? A. Yes. 

Q. I am looking at Table VI- 1 ; you might be looking 
at something better? A. No, Sir; the passenger receipts 
are £140m. and the coaching train receipts are £53m. 

Q. Yes; that is £193m.? A. Yes, and freight train 
receipts are £241m. and collection and delivery, which is 
substantially freight trains, is £33m., making a total of 
£467m. at that stage. That is leaving out the question of 
letting of sites and so on where the position is more 
questionable — more arbitrary. 

Q. So that is 30 per cent, plus? A. I think it is over 
40 per cent.. Sir ; it is 47 per cent. 

(Mr. Fay): So does it follow from what you have been 
saying that the passenger services including the ancillary 
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services, run either as passenger trains or with passenger 
trains, are simply not paying their way? A. Yes, that is 
a fair statement. 

Q. You are lumping together the passengers, the parcels 
and so on because they are run on the same trains or the 
same services? A. Yes. 

O. Would the position be better or worse if you dealt 
with passengers alone? A. If you separate the passengers 
and the merchandise and so on by coaching train from 
each other I would say roughly that in 1958 the passengers 
were making no contribution ; the whole of the contribu- 
tion was coming from the coaching services, in so far as 
the separation is valid, and the current position is probably 
that the coaching services are contributing about £20m. 
and the passengers are contributing from £10m. to £15m. 

Q. I want to avoid any suggestion that you have lumped 
together the other coaching services to improve the sum. 
A. No ; I thought it fair to group them together, but it 
is against me. 

O. Still coming from the general to the more particular, 
may I turn to the London Lines of British Railways. Is 
the Commission’s case as I outlined it this morning, that 
the principle of assimilation is adhered to? A. Yes. 

Q. And that one then looks to the result to see 
whether it is out of the way or whether it is in line? A. 
Yes. 

Q. The last time we met on the 1959 Scheme you 
made a detailed estimate of the financial position of 
London Lines, did you not? A. Yes. 

Q. That is the exhibit to which I referred this morning. 
Exhibit WW 11? A. Yes. 

Q. What have you done on this occasion? A. I have 
not attempted a similar detailed calculation of the London 
Lines position, but the gross receipts of London Lines are 
known after the event, and Mr. Harbour is putting forward 
certain estimates of the receipts on those lines in future 
years, which I am using. Then I have also made an 
estimate of the working expenses, starting from the figure 
in the 1959 hearing and adjusting that for changes in wage 
rates and price levels ; without going into the details of the 
nature of the variations, I have just adjusted it purely for 
wage rates and price levels. 

Q. Having done that, what is the result? A. The 
gross receipts are shown on Mr. Harbour’s exhibit BH 28. 

Q. That is “ Budget 1961 ”? A. Yes ; they are shown 
there at £32,895,000, or say, £32.9m. 

Q. That is at the end of column 2? A. Yes. As you 
explained just after lunch, that is made up of a figure, 
without any increase in charges, of £31m., plus £1.9m. for 
the increase from the May, 1960 increases in fares. 

Q. You are dealing with the £32.9m.? A. Yes, and I 
say that that includes the £1.9m. yield from the increase 
made in May, 1960. 

Q. Yes; it includes Stage 1? A. Yes, £1.9m. To 
that £32.9m. we add £1.5m. as shown in column 4, as the 
yield from stages 2 and 3. 

Q. Yes ; that is the total of stages 2 and 3 at the 
bottom of column 4? A. Yes. That gives you a figure 
of £34.4m., which I round up to £34]-m. 

Q. So that is the anticipated receipts in a future year, 
based on the 1961 budget and assuming the full imple- 
mentation of the proposals? A. Yes. This compares 
with working expenses. I start from the figure of £29m. 
shown on WW 11 at page 21 of the 1959 proceedings, and 
I bring that up to date in respect of changes in wage 
rates and price levels. It is estimated that, as compared 
with the position when the WW 11 was prepared, there 
have been increases in wage rates and price levels of 
British Railways of about £43m. So £43m. as an increase 
over the level of working expenses in 1959 of £500m. is 
8^- per cent, of the £500m., and applying the 8| per cent, 
to the £29m. in WW 11, it is an addition of £2^m. 

Q. You find the ratio of increased price and wage levels 
for British Railways as a whole, that is 8|- per cent.? 
A. Yes. 


Q. And you apply that percentage to the expenses of 
London Lines. A. Yes. 

Q. And that gives you your figure of increase of 
£2-j-m. A. Yes. 

Q. So that £2im. has got to be added on to what ? 
A. On to the £29m. appearing in WW11. 

Q. Making the £31^m. A. That is so. 

Q. That is the expenses compared with the receipts 
if the proposals are fully implemented of £34im. A. Yes. 
That leaves a surplus available for Central Charges and 
Reserves of £3m. 

Q. It is a long time since anyone has calculated the 
Central Charges properly attributable to the London 
Lines ? A. That is so, yes. 

Q. Was it taken in 1953 at £2m. A. Yes. It was, I 
think, originally arrived at by taking the Central Charges 
appropriate to British Railways as a whole and apportion- 
ing these between London Lines and the rest of British 
Railway’s operation pro rata to working expenses. 

Q. You took the ratio of the working expenses. A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you adopt the same method today ? What 
does that produce as (he contribution of London Lines to 
Central Charges. A. If you use the 1959 accounts, the 
total British Railways’ Central Charges were £42m.; the 
London Lines’ expenses as shown in WW11 were £29m., 
and the total British Railways’ working expenses in 1959 
were £499m. A simple proportion sum gives you £2]m. 
attributable to London Lines. 

Q. That is what has got to come out of the £3m. 
surplus ? A. Yes. 

Q. That gives you half a million pounds over and 
above available for reserve? A. That is so, yes. 

Q. Do you regard that as in any way excessive. A. 
No, I think it is less than adequate. I suggest it is less 
than adequate by the analogy of the Tribunal’s decision 
on the 1959 Scheme for London Transport. There they 
allowed £2|m. for London Transport. If we try to find 
the proportion for London Lines in relation to size, we 
can do it again in proportion to working expenses. Lon- 
don Lines’ working expenses were £29m. in 1959, and 
London Transport’s working expenses were £75m. in 
1959. £2|m. multiplied by £29m. over £75 gives you, 

roundly, £lm. 

Q. So on the analogy of what was then found, the 
proper figure for reserve for London Lines would be 
£lm.? A. Yes. 

Q. And at most these proposals throw out half a 
million pounds ? A. Yes. 

Q. In calculating the expenses of London Lines of 
British Railways, have you taken any account of the 
modernization of certain services ? A. No, I found that 
too great a problem at that time of change to do it in 
any precise way. So far as the fruits of modernization 
are increased receipts, these are taken account of in the 
estimate of traffic receipts. In so far as modernization 
may affect the working expenses, it is not directly 
reflected in the figures I have given. However, I think 
that in the Modernization Schemes which particularly 
affect the London Area there probably will be some 
reduction in working expenses despite the increase in 
volume of service, but I do not think the reduction of 
working expenses will be great, because any improvement 
in the costs per mile, or what-have-you of expenses, would 
be offset by a greater volume of service. That is part 
of the purpose of modernization, to give a better service 
and to get better receipts. Also improvements in the 
economics of the service will be offset in these estimates 
I have been making, because the depreciation of the old 
rolling-stock on historic cost will be replaced by deprecia- 
tion based on current replacement provision, which is three 
times as high. So that if I take into account these special 
two factors, I would not expect the reduction in working 
expenses to be spectacular, to be of any great consequence. 

Q. If I follow the first factor, you say one object of 
modernization is to give a better service? A. Yes. 
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Q. The better service, in so far as that brings increased 
receipts, is reflected in your figures ? A. It is, yes. 

Q. The better service, if it involves giving more ser- 
vice, would involve more expense ? A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not taken account of the greater 
expense, you offset that against savings? A. Yes, against 
the more economic running, the cheaper running of new 
electric and Diesel services as compared with steam. 

Q. You are saying, in effect, a higher volume of turn- 
over of work without an increase in expense? A. Yes. 

(President): You are assuming a less expenditure per 
unit, whether you take a unit of passenger mile, or seat 
mile or any other unit? A. Yes; certainly a lesser 
expense per seat mile, and a lesser expense per passenger 
mile also, because of better loadings. But even it at the 
end of the day there is some slight reduction in working 
expenses, I would expect it to be fully offset by higher 
interest charges. 

(Mr. Fay): There is not only the increased depreciation 
on the new historic cost of the fresh rolling-stock, and so 
forth, there would also be interest on the capital costs? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Which, I suppose, is a considerable amount in res- 
pect of major schemes like the Great Eastern Electrifica- 
tion Scheme? A. Yes, indeed, they are very expensive, 
many millions of pounds. I have not any figures handy, 
but many millions of pounds are involved in some of the 
suburban Modernisation Schemes. 

Q. Finally, a rather different matter I want to ask you 
about which concerns London Transport. Firstly, Central 
Charges : How are the Commission approaching the prob- 
lem of Central Charges at this Inquiry? A. Well, I 
think Mr. Evershed will explain in a little more detail that 
the figures we have arrived at for our own purposes and 
used for the purposes of this Inquiry have been done by 
proceeding from the £6m., or thereabouts, which we think 
was inherent in the Tribunal’s decision on the 1959 Scheme 
and adjusting that for any known or expected changes. 
The only ones of any substance of which we are aware 
that are likely to affect the year 1961 are changes in 
volume of investment and capital expenditure. 

Q. Mr. Evershed will deal with the detail of that 
calculation? A. Yes. 

Q. You are an officer of the Commission. Has the 
Commission an -interest in defining, as between yourself 
and London Transport, the amount of London Transport’s 
Central Charges? A. Indeed, we always try to agree 
with them what is a proper arrangement for Central 
Charges. 

Q. The agreed figure is now published year by year in 
the booklet “ London Transport ”? A. “ London Trans- 
port in 1959 ” shows the figure agreed for 1959, which was 
£6m. 

Q. What was the agreed figure for 1960 ? A. We have 
recently agreed the figure of £6im. for 1960, and we have 
provisionally agreed a figure of £7m. for 1961. The 
normal practice is towards the end of the year to agree 
the figure for the year and agree a provisional figure for 
the next year, which might conceivably be changed if, for 
example, investment did not turn out precisely as expected. 
We do not reach a final agreement on the future year’s 
figure until near the year’s end. 

Q. Mr. Evershed will tell us, I think, that he has taken 
the interest rate of 6 per cent, in calculating what is the 
additional interest commitment in the future for 1960 and 
subsequently? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the present rate at which the Commission 
is borrowing money? A. The present rate of capital 
borrowing is 61 per cent. We get our capital money from 
the Government. 

Q. I think 6 per cent, was, in fact, the average for 
1960? A. Yes. The rate increased by stages during 
1960, and- the average rate for the year was 6 per cent. 

Q. But now you are paying 61 per cent? A. Yes; it 
is the normal long-term borrowing rate. 


Q. Finally I must ask you — and this is again in con- 
nection with London Transport — your views about the 
proper margin for self-financing which an undertaking of 
this kind ought to achieve after it has paid its interest 
charges. 

(President): Before you do this may I ask something. 

(To the witness); You spoke of the normal long-term 
rate for borrowing, Mr. Winchester. You mean the market 
rate for a Local Authority or overseas Government 
Debenture issue? A. Yes, for gilt edged. We borrow 
for 25 years, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): Last time some time was devoted to the 
question of the size of any reserve which ought to be 
earned, and you then put forward the view that there 
ou^ht to be a surplus for reserve, of one kind or another, 
of £5m.? A. Yes. 

Q. The Tribunal said it ought to be of the order of 
£2|m.? A. Yes. 

Q. This is for the Record, not because it is part of the 
case that we are making at the moment, but is it still your 
view that the reserve ought to be above £21m.? A. Yes, 
it is. 

Q. Again for the Record and to support this part of 
the case, do you draw attention to certain recent publica- 
tions which support your view? A. Yes. I think the 
Government fairly recently made quite clear their view 
on this matter in relation to the Post Office. I think I did 
on a previous occasion draw attention to the Post Office 
accounts. 

Q. That may have been in connection with the Harbour 
Scheme ? A. I am not quite sure. 

Q. Have you got the commercial accounts of the Post 
Office for 1959/1960 ? A. Yes. 

Q. It is Command Paper 1206. If one looks at page 
26, what does one find? A. One finds the depreciation 
provisions have been made by the Post Office of £38m., 
based on historical cost with a supplementary provision of 
£14m., which, they explain in the notes to their accounts 
in Note 4 at page 33, is the additional depreciation neces- 
sary to . bring the total depreciation into line with the 
current value of the assets. It is the same as what we at 
these Inquiries have called the provision for replacement. 

Q. Replacement Reserve, for which we gave a figure 
last time, and I think Mr. Evershed can give a figure this 
time if it is needed? A. Yes, that is so. So they are 
making provision at current replacement prices in those 
two figures. 

Q. In fact, I think the Post Office was happy enough 
not only to pay that item of expenditure, but also to 
achieve a surplus above it ? A. Yes. 

(President) : It is not expenditure, is it ? A. I beg your 
pardon, the “ provision.” 

(Mr. Fay): I was looking at the heading of the accounts. 

(President): Yes, but, of course, it is wrong. It very 
often confuses one. Depreciation of any sort is really a 
reserve. We call it “ expenditure ” sometimes because it 
is allowed as an expenditure, up to a particular amount, 
for trading profit, but, of course, it is never an expenditure. 
If it were an expenditure it could not be a provision for the 
future. A. That is true, Sir, yes. 

(Mr. Fay): The error is mine. Sir, not Mr. Winchester’s. 
(To the Witness) : The Post Office is in process, one under- 
stands, of being converted into a nationalised industry ? 
A. Not quite, but something a little nearer. They have 
been given increased independence, I think. 

(President) : A different kind of independence, I think ! 

(Mr. Fay) : Has the Government issued a White Paper 
on the status of the Post Office, which is Command Paper 
989 published last March ? A. Yes. 

Q. And on page 6, paragraph 20, do they deal with 
this matter ? A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you just refer to that? A. Yes. Paragraph 
20 says: “The Post Office would be required by Statute 
to secure that its revenues should not be less than sufficient, 
taking one year with another, to meet its outgoings 
properly chargeable to revenue account. In practice a 
standard of performance appropriate to a publicly-owned 
organisation run on a sound commercial basis would be 
expected. For example the policies of providing for 
depreciation by reference to the current value of the assets 
and of making full provision for accumulating pension 
liabilities would continue. The Post Office would also aim 
to provide appropriate reserves.” 

Q. I think recently the Post Office Bill has been issued ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find in the Bill, dated the 14th December, 
1960, by Clause 6 a provision as to financial duty which 
is similar to that imposed upon the Transport Commission? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you read Clause 6: “It shall be the duty of 
the Postmaster General so to conduct the business of the 
Post Office as to secure that its revenue is not less than 
sufficient, taking one year with another, to meet its out- 
goings which are properly chargeable to revenue account 
(including proper allocations to the general reserve 
established under the next following section).” 

Q. In connection with the Bill have the Government 
issued a Memorandum, Command Paper 1247 explanatory 
of its intentions as enshrined in the legal language of the 
Bill? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you wish to refer to Paragraph of 14 of the 
Memorandum, page 5? A. Yes. “Clauses 6 and 7 of 
the Bill impose a minimum obligation on the Post Office 
to pay its way and to make proper allocations to a general 
reserve. These provisions are modelled on those applying 
generally to Nationalised Industries. The practical intent 
is stated in paragraph 20 of the March White Paper.” 
That is the paragraph to which I have already referred. 

C President ): Do you suppose we ought to look at the 
Bill? 


[Mr. Fay) : I think the Bill was on our list of documents. 

( President ) : It has not reached us. 

{Mr. Fay): I refer to the clause to which I did refer 
because it is in almost identical terms which the financial 
obligations imposed upon the Commission. (To the 
Witness): In paragraph 18 of the Memorandum on the 
Bill does the Government assume a high degree of internal 
financing? A. Yes, it does. It assumes that about 
two-thirds of the Post Office’s requirements for fixed and 
working capital can be financed internally. 

Q. Do you refer to these pronouncements as some guide 
to where public policy leads us in considering this question 
of how far there should be a surplus as an aid to self- 
financing both in replacing assets and in expansion. A. 
Yes. 

{President) : Did not the Select Committee say the same 
thing? A. Yes, I think they did; but I did not quote 
them, because their word is less clear. 

{President): I am never quite clear nowadays whether 
we are allowed to use their things without danger of 
being sent to the top tower ! I have read it. 

{The Witness): It is paragraph 147 or thereabouts, Sir. 

{Mr. Fay): That is where they were rude to the 
Tribunal. I think that is why I did not refer to it ! 

{The Witness): That was not my reason for not 

referring to it, but I think it is less clear. I was trying 
to give a reference that seemed unequivocal, Sir. 

{Mr. Fay): I do not know that I need refer to the 
Select Committee. That is all I have to ask Mr. Win- 
chester in Chief. 

{President): Is there anybody here Who is entitled to 
cross-examine who would like to cross-examine now ? 
(No reply.) 


{The Witness withdrew) 
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Mr. Arnold Godfrey Evershed 
E xamined by Mr. Chawford 


Q. Is your full name Arnold Godfrey Evershed? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are you the Chief Financial Officer of London 
Transport Executive ? A. Yes. 

Q. In that capacity are you responsible to the 
Executive for accounting, costing, budgeting and internal 
audit work of London Transport? A. Yes. 

Q. As you have not appeared before this Tribunal 
before, may we have your qualifications : Are you a 

Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And have you been employed by London Transport 
on accounting, financial and commercial work since 1946 ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were you the Audit Officer in 1948 ? A. Yes. 

Q. The Economic Efficiency Officer in 1949? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Accounts Officer in 1950? A. Yes. 

O. Commercial Manager in 1955 ? A. Yes. 

Q. And the Chief Financial Officer in 1960 ? A. Yes. 

Q. Succeeding Mr. James in that capacity? A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Evershed, have you prepared, and do you pro- 
duce, the Exhibits numbered AE1 to AE6 ? A. Yes. 

Q. And do you base your evidence upon those 
exhi'bts ? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you propose to deal with the financial results 
of London Transport Executive for 1959, for the 
estimated financial results for 1960 and the estimated 
financial position for future years, all based upon pre- 
May, 1960, charges ? A. Yes, that is the purpose of my 
evidence. The qualification as to pre-May, 1960, charges, 
of course, only applies to the year 1960 and the future 
year. 

Q. In your evidence do you compare the budgeted 
estimate for 1959 with the actual results for 1959 in 
Exhibit AE1 ? A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. And Exhibit AE2 deals with the differences between 
the actual and the budget for 1959 ? A. Yes. The 1959 
Inquiry had before them the budget figures for 1959 and 
my first Exhibit AE1 really picks up the position as shown 
there and brings forward the actual results. 

Q. So that the 1959 Inquiry before this Tribunal had 
the same figures as appear in column 1 of AE1 ? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the actual results for 1959 and those 
estimated for 1960 are shown in Exhibit AE3 ? A. Yes, 
they are shown in the first and second columns of figures 
on AE3. 

Q. Then in the third column do you have the future 
year compared with 1959 and 1960 estimates? A. Yes. 

Q. In the three columns on AE3 do the figures from 
items 1 to 9 exclude the temporarily authorized charges ? 
A. It is really the first line, passenger traffic receipts, 
which have had excluded from them, or there is not 
included in them, the yield of any of the fare increases 
which are the subject of this Application. The yields of 
the fares increases which are the subject of this Applica- 
tion are shown at the foot of that Exhibit in lines 10 (a) 
to (b), and also there is shown the yield of increases in 
fares which were made on January 15 last under our 
existing powers. 

Q. They appear in 10(a)? A. That appears in line 
10(a). 

Q. In arriving at those estimated receipts have you 
relied upon the estimates prepared by Mr. Harbour, who 
is going to give evidence in these proceedings? A. I 
have. 


Q. I would like you to turn to the comparison between 
the 1959 budget and the actual results of 1959 which 
appear in AE1. A. AE1 does show in summarized form 
the budget we put forward at the last Inquiry and the 
results for 1959 as shown in the Commission’s published 
accounts and in a document that we prepared called 
London Transport in 1959. 

Q. So far as the 1959 budget is concerned, it was 
before this Tribunal in 1959 ; I think it was then Exhibit 
PJ11. A. Page 29, yes. 

Q. And appeared in the third column of that Exhibit. 
A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the actuals are concerned, they, you say, 
are extracted from the published accounts. Did the 1959 
estimates show an estimated deficit for that year ? A. 
The original budget for 1959 showed a deficit, yes. 

O. Of how much ? A. Of £ 1.0m. 

0. Does that appear at item 9 ? A. That appears at 
item 9 ; that is a deficit after charging Central Charges. 

Q. At how much are Central Charges deducted. A. 
The Central Charges are put at £6.0m. 

0. At item 8 ? A. At item 8, yes. 

Q. The charging powers which were approved by this 
Tribunal on the 1st August, 1959, were estimated to pro- 
duce an additional yield of how much ?. A. The addi- 
tional charging powers approved at the last Inquiry were 
estimated to produce £4.1m. in a full year if fully used. 
When I say “ in a full year,” I must qualify that : it was 
estimated to produce £4.1m. in 1960 if fully used and 
£4.4m. in 1961. These figures were, in fact, shown on the 
transcript of the previous Inquiry at page 498 subject to 
one adjustment. 

Q. I see at page 498 the estimate for 1961 is £4.7m. 
and you have given a figure of £4.4m. How is the 
difference of £0.3m. accounted for? A. The figures on 
page 498 assume that the restriction on the increase in 
season tickets would come to an end on the 1st January, 
1961. In fact, that was not approved by the Tribunal 
and the modified figure which was granted at the Inquiry 
was not altered, as we thought it should be altered, upon 
the 1st January, 1961. There is a difference of £0.3m. 
as a consequence. 

Q. Were the charging powers which were in fact 
approved brought into operation in 1959? A. Very 
largely, yes. They were brought into operation in August 
and November, 1959, to an extent which was estimated to 
yield us £3 .9m. in a full year. 

Q. So far as 1959 itself is concerned, can you give the 
yield in the year? A. The yield in 1959 was considered 
to be £0.9m. 

Q. Returning to Exhibit AE 1, the actual financial 
results are shown in column 2 and are the differences 
analysed in the second Exhibit, AE 2? A. Yes. 

Q. That Exhibit is largely self-explanatory, but what 
do you consider to be the difference between the budget 
figure and the actual as shown in the Exhibit? A. The 
only difference of any substances, and the difference which 
turns the expected deficit of £lm. into a deficit of “ nil ”, 
is the fact that the actual receipts for 1959 include £0.9m. 
from the higher fares which were approved and imple- 
mented in 1959 but which were not allowed for at all in 
the 1959 budget. 

Q. That figure of £0.9m. appears, I think, at item 12 
of Exhibit AE 2, does it not? A. The figure of £0.9m. 
from the August and November, 1959 fares increases 
appears at line 12 of AE 2, yes. 

Q. Instead of your estimated deficit of £lm„ you were 
able to cover your Central Charges, leaving yourself to all 
intents and purposes level? A. Yes; we eventually 
emerged from 1959 with a surplus over Central Charges 
of a matter of £30,000. 
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Q. If anyone wants to have further explanations of 
the minor changes your are able to give any explanation 
they require? A. I have some explanations of the 
changes in individual items in the budget for 1959 and 
the actuals if required, yes. 

Q. I see that item 6 on AE 1 indicates no change in 
the net receipts from commercial advertising letting of 
sites, etc. Is that so? A. That is so, yes. We got what 
we expected from that. 

Q. So it is your opinion that, really, the only sub- 
stantial difference is the increase of fares which were 
effected in 1959? A. That virtually accounts for the 
difference between the two figures, yes. 

{President ) : I am never able to remember how much the 
miscellaneous item is. What is the biggest item in the 
miscellaneous receipts, which are running generally at 
about £|m.? A. The total figure is about £0.4m„ and 
the main item in it is from the freight traffic passing over 
the London Transport railway lines. 

Q. It is a Railway Executive payment is it not? A. 
It is a payment to us for passing over our lines. We do 
not haul or carry any freight ourselves. 

{Mr. Crawford ) : I think that is the figure at item 2 of 
AE 1, is it not? A. That appears as item 2 on AE 1, 
yes. 

Q. And the difference of £0.2m. is taken up at item 
14 on AE 2? A. The difference of £0.2m. appears as 
item 14 on AE 2, that is correct. 

Q. May we now turn to your comparison between 1959 
actuals and 1960 and your future year, which appear in 
Exhibit AE 3. First of all, the differences between 1959 
actuals and the estimates for 1960. Are they true esti- 
mates? A. Yes. I would like to say of those figures 
that they are estimated in the sense that they are not final 
figures. We have, for special reasons, had to qualify 
certain figures in the past as “ estimates ”, not necessarily 
because they were not final figures, but because at that 
stage they could not be made public. These figures are, 
however, estimates in the sense that we do not know yet 
that they are correct, but I do not think they are far 
wrong. 

Q. I suppose the further the distant in time we come 
to the end of the year the greater knowledge you have of 
the actual results of 1960? A. Yes, and the auditors 
may have something to say about that. 

Q. In working out the estimate for 1960 in column 2, 
have you had to make certain adjustments? A. I have 
withdrawn from the actual receipts for 1960 the yield in 
1960 of the fares increases which were put on as a result 
of the first Section 23 application, which came into effect 
in 1960 on May 8. Those are the estimated to have pro- 
duced £1.7m. in 1960. 

Q. It is not, of course, necessary to make any adjust- 
ment in respect of the second Section 23 application, as 
those increases were not effective until the 15th January. 
A. Those increases do not affect 1960 at all. 

Q. So far as the estimates in column 3 for the future 
year are concerned, will you explain how they have been 
compiled? A. Yes. Those are taken almost directly 
from the budget which we prepared for domestic financial 
control. I do not think I need explain to the Tribunal 
how the budget is compiled, that has been done before; 
but with one or two exceptions the figures from our 
domestic budget are used here as the basis of the future 
year. 

Q. By your “ domestic budget,” do you mean the 
domestic bulget for 1961 ? A. For 1961, yes. 

Q. That budget has been adjusted, has it not, in order 
to reflect a future year rather than the 1961 actuals ? A. 
The budget has been adjusted in two main respects. On 
receipts we have adjusted it again, as we did in 1960, to 
take out the effect of the fares increases which are the 
subject of this application. On the working expenses side 
we have given a full year’s effect to certain increases in 
expenses which will not begin to operate until April of 
1961. 


Q. Having compiled your future year’s estimates in that 
way, are you satisfied that they are as reliable as they can 
be made, having regard to their future aspect ? A . They 
are as reliable estimates as we can produce at this time and 
in these circumstances. 

Q. In column 2 of the 1960 estimated figures have you 
allowed for the effect in a full year of the increases which 
were granted in 1959 ? A. Yes. Those increases were 
effective throughout 1960 and, therefore, they have been 
allowed for in full. 

Q. You told us they were £0.9m. in 1959. Does that 
add another £3m. to the passenger receipts ? A. Another 
£3m„ yes. 

Q. But have you excluded from the 1960 estimates the 
temporarily authorised charges granted in April, 1960? 
A. Yes. The receipts figures for 1960 are as shown there 
and do not include the effect of the fares increases which 
are the subject of this application. 

Q. Does that produce for 1960 an estimated net receipts, 
at item 7, of £6.3m. ? A. Yes. 

Q. As compared with item 8, Central Charges, of 
£6.5m. ? A. Yes. 

Q. Does that leave item 9, a deficit of £0.2m. ? A. 
Yes. At pre-May, 1960, rates of fare there would have 
been a deficit of £200,000. 

O. In the future year have you taken gross traffic 
receipts at £82.2m., at item 3 ? A. Yes. 

Q. With working expenses, at item 4, of £82m. ? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Leaving, at item 5, a net traffic receipts of £0.2m. ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. At item 6 you have £1.6m. under receipts from 
commercial advertising and letting of sites, making a total 
of receipts, at item 7, of £1.8m. ? A. That is so, again 
before bringing into account any of the yield of the fares 
increases we are asking for. 

Q. At what figure have you put the Central Charges of 
London Transport for the future year? A. I have put 
them at £7m. ; that is the figure we have provisionally 
agreed with the Commission and which seems to be borne 
out, or seems to be likely to be borne out, by the capital 
investment which we can envisage at this time. 

Q. I think you intend to develop your justification for 
that figure more fully a little later on ? A. In a later 
Exhibit, yes. 

Q. Upon a basis for the future year of your estimates 
at the charges before April, 1960, what deficit would be 
produced after making allowance for Central Charges ? 
A . After Central Charges there would have been a deficit 
of £5 ,2m. 

Q. The figure appearing at item 9 ? A. That appears 
at line 9, yes. 

Q. Do you then show upon the Exhibit, at line 10, the 
estimates of yield from the stages 1, 2 and 3, at 10(b), (c) 
and (d) ? A. Yes. I have set out in line 10(b) the yield 
from the increases that were temporarily authorised on the 
14th April, what Mr. Fay called stage 1 ; that is £2.5m. in 
a full year. Line 10(c) shows the increases which were 
temporarily authorised by the Tribunal on the 21st 
November, and those too are estimated to produce £2.5m. 
in a full year. Those, plus the increases shown in line 10(a) 
at £200,000 which we have made on the powers which we 
already possess, together constitute Mr. Fay’s stage 2. 
Finally, in line 10(b) there is shown a yield in a full year 
from the further increases for which we are now making 
application at a figure of £2.1m. 

Q. What is the full year’s estimated net yield of all the 
increases, both within existing powers and those for which 
these applications seek power? A. If all those increases 
are added together they come to £7.3m. 

Q. How does that affect your estimate of a deficit at 
the old charges ? A . That would be enough to convert 
the deficit of £5 ,2m at old charges into a surplus of £2.1 m. 
at the proposed charges. 
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Q. I would like you now to explain if you will why 
there has been that deterioration of £5.2m., or £2m. in 
1960 and a further £5m. in the future year. What, in your 
view, is the principal cause of that deterioration in the 
Executive’s position ? A . Well, of course the thing which 
has affected our financial position more than anything else 
in 1960 has been the increases in charges. 

Q. Can you give the total additional cost in wage 
increases in a full year ? A. For this purpose 

Q. That is the increase since 1959. A. Yes. For this 
purpose we have to go back into the later months of 1959, 
and if one starts there and brings in all the wage increases 
which have taken place in 1960 and some wage increases 
which are still the subject of negotiations by us, the total 
cost is £7m. a year. 

Q. What was the amount attributable to 1959 since the 
last Inquiry? A. I can break that down in this way: 
During 1959 there were some wage settlements which cost 
about £100,000 in 1959 and would have cost about £300,000 
in a full year. In 1960 further wage setlements have been 
negotiated, and in addition some are still in course of 
negotiation which it is estimated will cost £6.7m. in a full 
year. 

Q. Which are the principal groups of staff affected by 
the wage increases in 1960? A. The principal groups of 
staff are the drivers and conductors on road services ; that 
is the main group of staff. Another group are the railway 
staff, and the others, I think, can be put together. But it 
is really necessary to go back to 1959 to have the whole 
story. 

Q. Can we start with the wage increase at the latter 
end of 1959. A. Yes. At the latter end of 1959 there 
was an agreement to improve the working conditions of 
the drivers and conductors, principally by easing the 
amount of work required them at week-ends, and, at the 
same time, we agreed so to arrange matters that a man 
reached his maximum wage in one year instead of, as 
formerly, not until after two years’ service. 

Q. I think you have already given that figure as £0.3m. 
in a full year. It actually cost you £0.1m. in 1959. A. 
That was the main cause of the increases in 1959, costing 
£0.3m. a year. There were some other minor concessions 
as well. 

Q. Then in 1960 was there an increase in the wages of 
drivers and conductors? A. Yes. In fact, in 1960 there 
were two increases in the wages of drivers and conductors. 

Q. What was the first increase? A. The first increase 
was given in March, 1960, and consisted simply of an 
increase of 10s. Od. per week in the basic wages. 

Q. How many employees did that effect? A. That 
affected about 33,000 men and women, that being the num- 
ber of staff in respect of pay at that time. 

Q. Can you give the cost of that increase to the 
Executive? A. Yes; that increase cost about £1.1 in a 
full year, and £900,000 in 1960. 

Q. Was there a further increase in October, 1960? 
A. Yes. 'In October, 1960, we increased the basic wages 
by 18s. Od. a week, and there was in addition an agreement 
to improve the conditions of service at the week-ends, to 
pay an increased cash allowance for scheduled labour 
running late duties — matters which are normally dealt with 
by cash payment — and we introduced the safety bonus 
for drivers and a long service award scheme for conductors. 

Q. What was the cost of that increase in a full year? 
A. That increase was expected to cost £2.6m. in a full 
year. For 1960, because it only became effective on the 
26th October, the cost was estimated to be £0.5m. 

Q. Was any increase negotiated in respect of the rail- 
way conciliation grades and salaried staff? A. Yes. 
These increases you are referring to really followed the 
Gillebaud Report insofar as it concerned British Railways. 
From the 1 1th January we gave an interim award to the 
conciliation staff on the railways and the booking office 
staff. 


Q. An interim award of how much? A. It was an 
interim award of 5 per cent, and it was expected to cost 
us £600,000 a year in 1960 and in a full year, because it 
became effective from the very beginning of the year. 

Q. How many staff were involved in that increase? 
A. About 17,000. 

Q. After the publication of that Report were there 
further increases agreed? A. Yes, there were further 
increases given after the Report had been published, and 
there was a good deal of re-arranging of the grades, and 
so on. It is difficult to describe the amount of the 
award in words, but the annual cost of it is estimated to 
have been £0.8m, and that was back-dated to the 4th 
January, 1960 so that it applied in full in 1960. 

Q. So that you had the interim and final awards of 
£0.6m. and £0.8m., making a total of £1.4m? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other wage increases which have 
been negotiated or are in process of negotiation? A. 
There are a number of other wage increases. Some of 
them are relatively small because the grades affected are 
not large in number. There are such grades as the super- 
visory staff which are not referred to specifically. But in 
total there were wage increases which together with the 
main wage increase covered virtually the whole of our 
staff, and the increases to which I have not referred 
specifically amounted in total to about £1.6m. a year, 
applying from various dates in 1960 and costing about 
£700,000 in 1960. 

Q. Taking all those wages together, does it amount to 
your figure of £7m. in a full year and £3. 7m. in 1960? A. 
Yes. If you add those increases in wages and improve- 
ments in conditions of service together, they cost just over 
£7m. a year, of which £37m. comes into 1960. 

Q. On your Exhibit AE 4 you show the variation in 
working expenses and traffic between 1959, 1960 estimated 
and your future year? A. Yes. 

( President ): This will take some time, will it not? 

{Mr. Crawford): Yes, Sir. 

{President): Then we will adjourn until 10.30 tomorrow 
morning. 

{Mr. Fay): I think it is now clear that we shall finish 
the evidence in chief comfortably tomorrow. I do not 
know whether you can give any indication today as to 
when you propose to resume? 

{President): It really depends on the objectors and how 
long they want to brood over the exhibits. 

{Mr. MacLaren): It would suit those whom I represent 
if we could have until the 13th of next month. Sir. 

{President) : That is a long time, is it not? 

{Mr. MacLaren): It is just over a fortnight, two clear 
weeks. There are many reasons for that, Sir, and if it 
would be convenient to the Tribunal I understand it is 
convenient to my learned friend. 

{President): When does Mr. Goff return from Canada? 

{Mr. MacLaren): That date is a little uncertain. He is 
due back at the earliest on the 6th February. 

{President): So you would like it on the 14th? 

{Mr. MacLaren): Yes, Tuesday, the 14th. 

{President): Will you sit down for a moment, Mr. 
MacLaren, while I see if anybody else would like a 
different date. Has anybody else any views to express? 
(No. reply). Then the only date before us is the 14th. 

{Mr. Fay) ; If they adjournment is to be as long as that, 
I wonder if it could be one day more because I am involved 
in my Quarter Sessions on the 14th. I had not contem- 
plated that it would be as long as that. 

{President): Nor had I. Are there any special reasons, 
other than the complexity of the documents, which are not 
more complex to say the least than many we have had 
before? 
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{Mr. MacLaren ): There are a number of reasons in 
fact, including the convenience of Counsel. First of all, 
the Middlesex County Council have now joined the 
London County Council with a view to having a single 
representation instead of two, and that would involve both 
parties working and then correspondence which does make 
things longer at this stage though it would save a great 
deal of time, I expect, in the actual conduct of the case. 

( President ): You are not going to correspond, are you? 
The Middlesex County Council are not in the north of 
Scotland yet! The responsible officers can meet and talk 
without correspondence. 

{Mr. MacLaren ): Yes. Then there is the difficulty 
of knowing the exact date of Mr. Goff’s return. I am 
informed that though he anticipated he would be coming 
back on the 6th from Canada, he may be delayed, and 
the date of his return is uncertain. There will be the 
difficulty of instructing him fully. 

( President ) : I quite agree with that. 


(Mr. MacLaren ): It is really a combination of circum- 
stances of that kind. 

{ President ): Mr. Fay, how long are your Quarter 

Sessions going to take? 

(Mr. Fay): So far as I am concerned they need take 
only one day. 

{President): Perhaps we could sit on the 13th. 

(Mr. Fay) : That means a three weeks’ adjournment from 
now. I am bound to say I had envisaged that there would 
not be more than a fortnight’s adjournment. 

{President): So had we. On the other hand, there is 
this uncertainty as to Mr. Goff. Mr. MacLaren, can you 
say whether the uncertainty is likely to be removed or 
whether it will remain uncertain until the moment at which 
he steps out of the aeroplane ? 

(Mr. MacLaren): When I saw his clerk a little earlier 
he informed me that the people in Canada with whom he 
is concerned had asked him to stay another week, but 
he thinks that may be shortened. That is the position. 
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Mr. Philip M. Vine, sworn 


{Mr. Philip M. Vine) : I appear on behalf of the 

Southend Borough Council, and in this connection I would 
say that it seems to me that it is a very long time to delay 
the resumption of the hearing, not least because of the fact 
that it is now nine months since some of these fares had 
been introduced which it is sought to confirm by these 
proceedings and in the meantime the public are continuing 
to pay. 

{President) : Were you here when we had the preliminary 
meeting on 11th January ? 

{Mr. Philip M. Vine) : I regret I was not. 

{President) : Have you read the transcript ? 

{Mr. Philip M. Vine): I have not read it, but I have 
heard of it from a friend who was here and who told me 
what happened. 

{President) : The delay since these fares were put into 
operation was the subject of observations from a number 
of people, including some observations from myself. I 
do not think we need discuss it any further. If you have 
any views upon it you had better read what was said in 
the transcript and bring it up on another occasion. Would 
you like the hearing to be resumed earlier ? 

{Mr. Philip M. Vine): I do not really mind. I merely 
brought it in because I thought I ought to mention it, 
because there is the question that the public are paying 
and the whole time it is increasing like a snowball. 

{President) : Would the Southend Corporation like to put 
their case to the Commission’s witness? — because we can 
sit specially for that. 

{Mr. Philip M. Vine): I am not asking to be heard 
specially because the number of questions I shall have to 


put are very few. I do not want to be awkward, but I 
did want to air that view, that three weeks does seem rather 
a long time. 

{President): I think it is a very useful view and I have 
been airing it myself, but if we have both the Middlesex 
County Council and the London County Council saying 
they are not ready, there is not very much we can do. 
Are Middlesex associated with anybody else ? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : I have yet to receive instructions, Sir. 

{President) : Am I to take it that everybody here prefers 
to wait until the London County Council and the Middle- 
sex County Council have cross-examined the witnesses 
before they cross-examine ? Is there anybody here who 
would like to cross-examine them before the County 
Councils cross-examine ? (No reply.) Then that is the 
limiting condition. I think we will have to accept the 
County Councils’ view. Very well then, we will adjourn 
until the 13th and then the 15th, not sitting on the 14th. 

{Mr. Fay) : I can only express my gratitude for that. 

{Mr. MacLaren) : That would suit the County Councils, 
Sir. 

{President): Then we will resume on the 13th. I just 
want to say that it is possibly a little uncertain whether 
it will be in this hall because there are operations which 
may be going on which may render it uninhabitable ; but 
if there be a change you will be informed as soon as 
possible. It is in fact very difficult to find alternative 
accommodation. 

{Mr. Fay): In the meantime we will adjourn until 
tomorrow morning, Sir. 

{President) : Yes. 


{The Witness withdrew) 


{Adjourned until 10.30 tomorrow morning) 
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